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A Note to Subscribers . . . 


A number of changes in the Current Labor Statistics section of the 
Monthly Labor Review have been made, effective with this issue. Most 
of them involve the elimination of detail in the month-to-month presenta- 
tion. All such detail, however, will be presented in a separately published 
annual supplement to the Review. 


Specifically, the changes are: 


1. Dropping of State tables showing employment and insured 
unemployment. 

2. Dropping of historical data and curtailing industry detail 
for labor turnover. 

3. Curtailing industry detail on hours and earnings, eliminat- 
ing State and area data, and combining the tables showing straight- 
time earnings and overtime hours. The format of the industry 
table on hours and earnings is revised for easier reading. 

4, Combining and redesigning retail price tables, eliminating 
detail on food prices. Eliminating historical data and special 
groupings for wholesale prices. 

5. Dropping all building and construction tables. 


The annua! supplement volume will contain the regularly published 
tables and, except for construction statistics, data eliminated from regular 
issues. In addition, it will present such information as employment of 
women, the annual report on the labor force, and labor turnover by State 
and area; salary indexes of policemen, firemen, and public school teachers, 
union wages and hours in selected industries and trades for 53 cities, 
earnings of plant and office workers, and relative pay levels by 
work category for plant workers by area; the city worker’s family 
budget; membership in labor unions; strikes by industry, issue, duration, 
size, and area; indexes of output per man-hour; and disabling work 
injuries by industry and extent of disability. 


Expression of reader reaction to these changes will be appreciated. 


be 





The Labor Month 
in Review 





Cumaxine 2 years of hearings and debate, Con- 
gress in early September passed a labor reform 
bill, which contains most of the provisions of the 
House Landrum-Griffin bill endorsed by the Ad- 
ministration. A “bill of rights” lays down rules 
for union relationships with their members and 
with employers. Union officers must file reports 
on their own and their organizations’ finances. 
Employers must also report on money spent to 
influence employees in their choice of bargaining 
representatives or in other union activities. The 
bill also prescribes certain conditions of ineligi- 
bility for office. The secondary boycott provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act are strengthened, with 
certain exceptions for the garment and construc- 
tion industries. Organizational and recognition 
picketing are permitted only under specified con- 
ditions. Disputes over which the National Labor 
Relations Board has refused jurisdiction may in 
the future be handled by State courts and State 
labor agencies. While the NLRB may in the 
future expand its jurisdiction, it may not refuse to 
handle cases which it now accepts. 


THE STEEL STRIKE—2 months old by mid-Septem- 
ber—had become one of the longest in the in- 
dustry’s history. Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
(who in August released a report containing back- 
ground statistics relating to the dispute) on Sep- 
tember 6 announced that if the strike continued 
into October he would ask the President to invoke 
Taft-Hartley machinery. Such a move would 
lead to a court order requiring strikers to return 
to their jobs for 80 days. On September 8, the 
President wrote both the companies and the USW, 
requesting “intensive, uninterrupted, good faith 
bargaining with a will to make a responsible 
settlement.” 

While the steel strike continued to overshadow 
other strikes, stoppages in nonferrous metals 
spread throughout the West. The Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Ind.) which struck Kennecott 
Copper and Magma Copper early in August, by 


early September, had closed other major copper 
producers. With the industry almost entirely 


' shut down, negotiations remained deadlocked, both 


sides apparently ready for a long drawn-out 
strike. 

On the West Coast, the Machinists struck ship- 
yards from San Francisco to the Canadian border 
in a demand for a 32-cent-per-hour increase. 
Strikes were also called by the Metal Trades Coun- 
cil and the Carpenters, resulting in a complete 
shutdown by early September. 

During the month, Chicago became the scene of 
the second major attempt of nonprofessional hos- 
pital employees to organize, when the American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees struck Mount Sinai hospital and the Home 
for Incurables on August 27. Three other hos- 
pitals were being organized, with a strike vote 
scheduled at Wesley Memorial. Officials of the 
hospitals, following the New York pattern, re- 
fused to bargain with union officials. 

A fact-finding commission appointed by Mich- 
igan Governor G. Mennen Williams, meantime, 
found it to be “in the best interests of the State” 
for Oakwood Hospital in Dearborn to recognize 
and bargain with the SCME, if a majority of the 
nonprofessional employees vote for the union. 

The Director of the Community Services Activi- 
ties of the AFL-CIO urged the American Hospital 
Association and other U.S. medical associations to 
provide sound personnel practices and decent 
wages, hours, and working conditions for non- 
professional hospital employees. A similar re- 
quest went to the Canadian Medical Association, 
which replied that it was in agreement with the 
demands and would put the CSA proposals 
before the Canadian Council on Hospital Ac- 
creditation. 


Last MINUTE SETTLEMENTS averted strikes in sev- 
eral meatpacking firms and in rubber. Armour 
and Co. reached agreement with the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers and the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters on August 31. The 2-year agreement 
calls for a package increase spread over the 2 years. 
Included in the package is a half-million dollar 
fund to finance a program designed to offset the 
impact of automation on Armour worker=. Nego- 
tiations between the unions and Swift & Co. broke 
down, with the unions going out on strike on Sep- 
tember 4, while Wilson & Co., Cudahy Packing 
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Co., and Morrell, agreeing in principle to the 
Armour settlement, continued negotiations. 

Goodyear Tire Co. on August 31 was the first 
of the rubber companies to settle, followed shortly 
by U.S. Rubber, Goodrich, and Firestone. A 10- 
cent-per-hour increase was agreed upon, subject 
to union membership ratification. 

Extension (also on August 31) of the strike 
deadline in the glass container industry kept work- 
ers on the job, while negotiations continued on a 
day-to-day basis. 

Preliminary bargaining moves were made in late 
August by both the rail companies and the unions. 
The Association of American Railroads asked that 
a Presidential commission be appointed to review 
the rules structure of the industry (notice had 
earlier been served on the unions that attempts to 
revise work rules will be made). The five operat- 
ing brotherhoods urged the President to refuse 
the companies’ request. Countering the action of 
the railroads which, through the AAR, announced 
that the strike insurance plan proposed by a West 
Indies insurance company had been accepted by a 
majority of the roads, the Brotherhod of Locomo- 
tive Engineers acted to build up its strike fund by 
a $2-a-month assessment, suggesting that other 
unions take similar action. 

Eleven nonoperating railroad unions laid before 
the companies a demand for a 25-cent hourly wage 
increase and welfare plan improvements. Offer- 
ing to cancel the present cost-of-living escalator 
clauses, the unions announced that they did not 
intend to bind themselves to long-term commit- 
ments. Contracts expire November 1. 


THE REGULAR quarterly meeting of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council in August was devoted in large 
part to exploration of ways to meet what Pres- 
ident George Meany called “the program of big 
business to hamstring labor and harass the trade 
union movement in every possible way.” Anti- 
labor legislation must be met by stepped-up 
political activity, the Council said. 

All-out support will go to the steel workers 
whose strike, the Council stated, will be made “the 
struggle of the whole American labor movement.” 
The General Board of the AFL-CIO was to meet 
in special session on September 18 during the 
Convention in San Francisco to work out a pro- 





gram of maximum support for the United Steel 
Workers, and an Executive Council subcommittee 
will coordinate all programs of support. On Sep- 
tember 2, the Industrial Union Department 
announced contribution of $1 million to USW. 

The International Longshoremen’s Association 
will affiliate with the AFL-CIO on a 2-year, pro- 
bationary basis, ‘if the September convention of 
the AFL-CIO and the ILA membership approve 
the Executive Council’s recommendation. Among 
conditions to be met by the ILA are merger or 
working agreement with the International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen, established by the 
AFL after the ILA was expelled in 1953, and no 
national alliance between ILA and the Teamsters. 

Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev will re- 
ceive no official AFL-CIO recognition. The 
Executive Council voted, with three members 
dissenting, that “it is out of the question for the 
AFL-CIO to give recognition to the head of a 
government which does not permit its own 
workers to have any free trade unions.” Pres- 
ident Meany made clear that individual union 
leaders were free to meet with Khrushchev. UAW 
President Walter Reuther, speaking for the three 
who voted against the resolution, said that Amer- 
ican union leaders should have the chance to tell 
Khrushchev “straight from the shoulder” that 
American workers are irrevocably opposed to 
communism. A San Francisco meeting with 
Khrushchev has been arranged, in which eight 
vice presidents may participate. 

Very soon after the Executive Council ap- 
pointed a special subcommittee to study the juris- 
dictional and other problems which cause internal 
disputes in the AFL-CIO, the United Steel- 
workers and the Youngstown (Ohio) Building 
Trades Council signed a jurisdictional agreement 
similar to that signed some time ago by the Detroit 
Building Trades Council and the United Auto 
Workers. 

The court-appointed monitors on September 2 
asked Teamster President James R. Hoffa to re- 
move from office the presidents of three Team- 
ster unions in Chicago, Miami, and Hoboken, N.J., 
for extortion or taking kickbacks. A special 
grand jury on the following day ordered an 
investigation of Teamster Local 107 in Phil- 
adelphia. 





A Progress Report on Revision 


City Worker’s Family Budget and the CPI 


Standard Budgets and 
Comparisons of Living Costs 





Consumer Expenditure 
Surveys and Price Indexes 


THE LAST COMPREHENSIVE REVISION of the Con- 
sumer Price Index was initiated by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics almost exactly 10 years ago. 
But more than the mere lapse of time has 
prompted the decision for a new revision pro- 
gram. The intervening decade has been a period 
of significant social and economic change. No 
list of those changes, which have influenced con- 
sumers profoundly, can omit the following factors: 
Despite a rise of more than 20 percent in con- 
sumer prices, real income has risen on the average 
1.75 percent per year, or more than 25 percent by 
1958; one in every five family units moved each 
year, many cross-country to the South and to the 
West, far more from central cities to suburbs; the 
proportion of people at each end of the life cycle 
has increased; a host of new products has ap- 
appeared in the market place; the decline of 
“fair trade” laws and the rise of the discount 
house have revolutionized retail distribution; and 
Federal and State programs for economic stability 
and security have strengthened the earlier trend 
toward regarding credit as an extension of cash 
and the consequent unwillingness of people to 
defer purchasing a home, its major appliances 
and equipment, an automobile, and other goods. 
Considered jointly, these developments and 
others only slightly less economically potent call 
into question the adequacy of some of the bases 
upon which the construction of the Consumer 
Price Index rests. In the final analysis, the in- 
dex is the product of two factors—prices and 
quantities. Each factor is open to challenge. 
Although convinced that the index remains a 
valid and reliable overall measure of consumer 
price change, the Congress, the Bureau, and the 
principal users of the index are agreed that the 
revision program is needed to maintain both index 


(Continued on p. 968) 


Srupy oF THE CoNcEPTs, procedures, and uses of 
standard budgets has not kept up with the wide- 
spread and rapid social and economic changes of 
the past two decades. Consequently, the standard 
budget is one of the most popular and most mis- 
understood measures of living costs. It is popu- 
lar because these recent social and economic 
changes have greatly increased the need to know— 
in a variety of situations—how much it costs to 
live and how much more or less it costs in one place 
than in another. But research and education in 
this subject area have not kept pace with the 
need. A substantial part of all inquiries on 
prices and cost of living received by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is directed towards the level 
of living costs or comparison of cost from place 
to place. 

Obviously, there is no simple answer to such 
questions. Estimates of budget costs must be 
evaluated both in relation to the standard of 
living they describe and the purposes for which 
they are used. Frequently, however, standard 
budgets are used with little or no regard to the 
level of living which they describe, the type of 
family for which they are defined, or the time and 
place to which they apply. Thus statistics, which 
at their best are broad averages designed as bench- 
mark measures, are often used in special situations 
as the amount a family ought to spend or, con- 
versely, the income a family needs. During the 
past 2 years, research in the BLS has been di- 
rected first to a review of budget concepts, uses, 
and limitations, and then to an interim revision of 
the Bureau’s City Worker’s Family Budget and 
the Elderly Couple’s Budget. 

The first standard budgets in this country were 
developed about the turn of the century, primarily 
to deal with the needs for social welfare among 


(Continued on p. 970) 
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accuracy and public confidence in this major 
economic indicator. Moreover, no one can answer 
for the accuracy of the index 4 or 5 years hence 
if the revision program is not launched in the 
immediate future. 

Part of the improvements in the pricing pro- 
gram can and should be made immediately to 
strengthen known weaknesses. Other types of 
pricing problems can be solved most efficiently as 
an integral phase of the broader revision pro- 
gram—for example, the construction of an up- 
to-date index market basket. 


Pricing Problems 


Immediate Improvements. Obviously, price 
changes affect index accuracy more significantly 
than do the weights used to give each price its 
proper relative importance. Accordingly, the 
Bureau has given a high priority to correcting 
known or suspected price program deficiencies. 
Immediate improvements will be made in the 
following areas: 

1. A number of items will be added to the 
pricing lists to take account of new products such 
as precooked foods and miracle fabrics used in 
apparel. 

2. To take better account of discount houses and 
suburban stores, the sample of such outlets will be 
increased from an average of 4 to about 10 in 5 of 
the 20 large cities for which city indexes and 
average prices are published. 

3. Additional work required to improve the 
medical care component will be pushed vigorously. 
Among the large cities for which separate indexes 
are published, the number of quotations for appen- 
dectomies, tonsillectomies, and obstetrical care will 
be increased substantially. The Bureau expects 
to add several new specifications for drugs and 
medicines to the pricing list and to expand hos- 
pital pricing to include the more important ancil- 
lary services not now priced. During the past 
year, the sample of physicians from whom rates 
for home and office visits are collected was ex- 
panded from about 6 to approximately 18 per 
city in 19 of the 20 large cities and surgical insur- 
ance was added to the index. 

4. Because increases in both the magnitude and 
frequency of price change have been noted for 
such categories as apparel, housefurnishings, auto- 
mobiles, and restaurant meals, monthly pricing 


will be initiated in up to 15 medium and small 
cities (in addition to the 5 large cities which have 
been priced monthly since the last revision). 

The net effect of these immediate steps will be 
to increase the number of prices collected for the 
Consumer Price Index by 20 percent. 


Revision Program. A variety of pricing prob- 
lems remain for attack as an integral phase of the 
revision program. Probably the most significant 
is testing the validity of the “price families” deter- 
mined during the last revision. The current 
overall pricing sample of about 300 items repre- 
sents the thousands of goods and services available 
to consumers in this country. Each sample item 
represents its “price family.” Although many 
economic factors were considered in defining such 
groups, the final empirical check must be the dem- 
onstration that price movements of members of the 
family are homogeneous and price relationships 
stable. Because of the magnitude of pertinent 
economic changes over the decade, a comprehen- 
sive and exacting review of the “price families” 
is essential. By the same token, the cycles 
upon which prices are collected in the cities which 
will be retained in the index require reexamina- 
tion, and it will be necessary to study correspond- 
ing experimental data for new cities before 
establishing their pricing cycles. Equally careful 
studies of the outlet samples are required. More- 
over, a small investment in methodology of price 
collection may pay dividends—both in efficiency 
and economy. Part of the heavy price paid for 
telescoping the last revision timetable from 5 to 
314 years lay in curtailing the experimental pric- 
ing program, particularly in respect to objective 
tests of techniques. 


Consumer Expenditure Surveys 


The principal feature of the revision program 
is the survey of consumer expenditures, incomes, 
and savings. It will determine the content of the 
Consumer Price Index market basket and the 
quantity weights to be incorporated in the revised 


index. Although all of the economic and demo- 
graphic stimuli listed earlier affect consumption 
patterns, some of them quite sharply, there is less 
concern about current quantities than prices. 
Two principal reasons may be cited. Many 
changes tend to be offsetting, so that overall pat- 
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terns of such a large group as families of urban 
wage earners and clerical workers probably have 
not yet shifted so greatly that the current market 
basket is unrepresentative. Moreover, it is known 
that consumption patterns change more slowly 
than price relationships. This is fortunate since 
the relatively quick solutions to actual or imminent 
problems—feasible in the price program—are not 
available in dealing with quantities. In fact, the 
expenditure surveys are the most time-consuming 
single phase of the revision program. 

In general terms, the proposed expenditure sur- 
vey is comparable in scope to the 1950 expendi- 
ture survey." The Bureau plans to sample the 
entire urban population of the United States. 
The information thus gathered for all urban con- 
sumers will be used partly to appraise the con- 
sumption patterns of the index familes (urban 
families of two or more headed by a wage earner 
or clerical worker) and partly to implement the 
definition of the index families. For example, it 
will determine whether $10,000 remains a valid 
family income ceiling for checking the classifica- 
tion of the occupations coded as “wage or clerical 
workers.” Beyond these relatively limited pur- 
poses, data for single consumers, self-employed 
and professional workers, and other groups will 
provide valuable information for a wide variety of 
public and private users. They will also provide 
the wherewithal to construct market baskets for 
other types of price indexes and to derive quanti- 
ties for various types of standard budgets. 

The tentative plan is to conduct expenditure sur- 
veys in approximately 70 cities, which should 
yield about 10,000 complete, usable schedules. 
They will include all of the requisite information 
on expenditures, income, and changes in assets and 
liabilities. The study will be spread over 2 years, 
surveying half of the cities in each year, with each 
subsample representative of the urban United 
States. The data in the first group will relate 
to 1960, in the second, to 1961. Although collect- 
ing all of the data in 1 year would be somewhat 
more desirable from a technical point of view, 
other considerations favor the 2-year approach. 
It is believed that a smaller staff—hence more 
select and more intensively trained, working 


1 For discussions regarding the 1950 revision and the methods 
and purposes of the 1950 consumer expenditure study, see 
Monthly Labor Review, July 1950 and January 1951, pp. 129- 
132 and pp. 56-59, respectively. 


under less pressure of time—will obtain better 
data. Spreading the survey over 2 years provides 
a hedge against the possible abnormality of a 
single year. Ultimately, of course, the index 
weights must be representative not for a year or 
two, but for the 1960’s—barring a major economic 
upheaval. 

The sample of approximately 70 cities for the 
expenditure survey must be selected during 1960, 
and in all probability, the revised sample of ap- 
proximately 50 index cities will be chosen con- 
currently. Most of the 20 cities to be surveyed 
for comparison with the index cities will be of 
small population. Such cities are much more 
diverse in their characteristics than larger cities, 
and represent a greater number of communities. 

In addition to the expenditure data required 
for deriving index weights, survey plans involve 
collecting a variety of information pertinent to 
pricing problems. The interviewers will ask and 
record prices paid by consumers for hundreds of 
items which can be compared with prices collected 
directly from retail establishments. Price data 
supplied by the index families provide strong 
clues to the quality or qualities of goods they 
bought. Consequently, such data are the first 
step in preparing specifications for items found 
to be important enough to add to the Consumer 
Price Index item sample. 

The survey also provides a vehicle for determ- 
ining where families buy closely related groups of 
items, such as men’s and boys’ clothing, textile 
housefurnishings, and major electrical appliances, 
and such groups of foods as dairy products and 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Interviewers will ask 
about types of store patronized and their location 
rather than for specific store names. Sources of 
“out-of-town” purchases will be noted by name 
of city or mail-order firm. 


Housing Unit Surveys 


Housing unit surveys are scheduled to precede 
the expenditure surveys in most of the cities be- 
cause they provide the sampling frame from 
which the assignment addresses for the expendi- 


ture survey are drawn. Subsequently, another 
subsample will be drawn from which tenant rent 
data will be collected. Selection of blocks and of 
appropriate numbers of housing units in the 
selected blocks will follow strict area sampling 
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techniques, designed to yield a representative 
sample of all urban dwellings. Survey objectives 
include obtaining sufficient data to provide a good 
description of housing units and complete rental 
data for tenant-occupied units, as well as income 
data and other information required chiefly to 
permit stratification in drawing the expenditure 
survey sample. 

These aspects of the housing unit surveys are 
well known, as is the obvious fact that the sample 
for these surveys is significantly larger than the 
subsamples used for expenditure surveys and for 
rent surveys. The implication of this fact has 
long been recognized in pricing the City Worker’s 
Family Budget. Greater use of housing survey 
data in other statistical programs is being studied. 


Revision Timetable 


Cincinnati will be surveyed in early spring 
1960 as a proving ground for the expenditure sur- 
vey and to lay the foundation for the experimen- 
tal pricing program. Nationwide, the two groups 
of housing unit surveys are planned for the late 
summer and early fall of 1960 and 1961. Field 
work for the expenditure surveys will be from 
January to April or May in 1961 and 1962; in 
each case, data will cover the preceding calendar 
year. Preliminary plans call for publishing the 
income and expenditure data, city by city, as each 
is completed. The Bureau will publish more data 
for cities than it did in connection with the 1950 
study. Simultaneously, corresponding data for 
index families and budget families will be made 
available for derivation of index weights and 
standard budget quantities. Somewhat later, in- 
come and expenditure data for the urban United 
States, and probably for regions, will be pub- 
lished. 

Experimental pricing field work will be ini- 
tiated about mid-1960, proceeding in mounting 
volume through 1962. Late in that year, outlet 
samples will be selected in cities to be added to 
the index and full-scale pricing initiated, along 
with supplemental pricing of new items and new 
outlets in old cities. Test indexes will be con- 
structed covering 12 to 18 months during 1963, 
with the January 1964 index scheduled as the first 
in the revised series. 

—JoserH A. Ciorety 


Division of Prices and Cost of Living 


Budgets and Living Costs 
(Continued from p. 967) 


dependent families or to determine the adequacy 
of incomes of wage workers in large cities. With 
the high level of real income prevailing among 
wage earner families today, it is hard to realize 
the low level of income that existed for the great 
bulk of wage workers in large cities about 60 
years ago. The level of living described by these 
first budgets was based on a concept of subsistence 
at minimum physical levels. The budgets were 
developed directly from family expenditure data 
of wage workers, and the “standard” was usually 
set at the “break-even point” in family income - 
and expenditure averages, with little regard for 
the adequacy of the level of living described by 
these budgets. 

As the living conditious of wage earner families 
improved and as objective measures of require- 
ments for various items of family living were de- 
veloped, budget standards which attempted to 
define the level of adequacy objectively were pre- 
pared. The first budget of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, in 1909,1 described two standards—a 
“minimum standard” and a “fair standard.” The 
minimum standard was defined as “the smallest 
amount upon which families were living and ap- 
parently maintaining physical efficiency . . . it 
excluded everything except the bare necessities of 
life ... a standard of living so low that one 
would expect few families to live on it.” The fair 
standard was described as one that “provides not 
only physical efficiency but allows for the satis- 
faction and development of human attributes ... 
nothing is included in the fair standard other 
than what some families have already attained and 
all families are striving to attain.” 

Throughout the early years of this century, the 
“living wage” concept of budget standards pre- 
vailed. There was rather widespread acceptance 
of the idea that standard budgets should include, 
in addition to provision for physical necessities, 
some measure of “comfort.” As the economic 
position of wage earner families rose, more liberal 
allowances for other than physical necessities were 
included in standard budgets designed to measure 

1 Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in 
the United States: Vol. XVI, Family Budgets of Typical Cotton- 


Mill Workers (Washington, Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Bureau of Labor, 61st Cong., 2d sess., Senate Doc. 645, 1911). 
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the adequacy of income of self-supporting fami- 
lies. 

Since the mid-1930’s, the “social” concept of 
budget standards has prevailed. In addition to 
the greatly increased real incomes of the great 
majority of workers, new methods of financing 
consumer purchases, improved technology in the 
production and distribution of consumer goods, 
and increased knowledge of nutritional require- 
ments and of the effect of psychological factors 
on the well-being of families, have all contributed 
to the basic changes in the level of living de- 
scribed by budgets, especially those prepared 
since World War II. Recognition of the impor- 
tance of the consumer in the Nation’s economy 
has provided general acceptance of the idea that 
a budget standard should provide for social and 
psychological as well as physical needs.? 


Current BLS and Other Budgets 


The most recent BLS budgets for self-support- 
ing families are the City Worker’s Family Budg- 
et, developed in 1946-47 and last priced in Oc- 
tober 1951 in 34 large cities,’ and the Elderly 
Couple’s Budget, developed in the Socia] Security 
Administration in 1947 and last priced by BLS in 
1950 in the same 34 large cities. The BLS has 
not issued current cost estimates of its budgets be- 
cause the quantities and lists of goods and serv- 
ices used are based on standards prevailing before 
World War II and are not representative of post- 
war' standards. In recent months, it has been 
using postwar expenditure data to develop revised 
quantity budgets and pricing lists for both the 
city worker’s family and the elderly couple. 

Several States have budgets for working 
women constructed in connection with minimum 
wage programs. Most of these budgets were de- 
vised prior to or immediately following World 
War IT, and current costs, if available, have usu- 
ally been made on the basis of estimates of price 
changes since their original pricings. Many 
budgets have also been prepared by State and 
local governments in connection with public as- 
sistance programs and by private welfare agen- 
cies. Generally, these are adaptations of the 
Federal agency budgets or are allowances more 
or less arbitrarily determined by the funds 
available for the program. 


518055—59——_2 


The best known budgets for self-supporting 
families issued by nongovernment agencies are: 
Quantity and Cost Budgets for Two Income Lev- 
els, prepared by the Heller Committee for Re- 
search in Social Economics of the University of 
California, and A Family Budget Standard, pre- 
pared by the Community Council of Greater New 
York. The Heller budgets were last published 
for the San Francisco Bay Area with September 
1958 prices, and the most recent Community 
Council budget for New York City was based on 
October 1958 prices. 


Interim Revisions 


In revising the City Worker’s Family Budget 
and Elderly Couple’s Budget, the Bureau has 
had to limit its work to the definitions as they 
were originally developed. The City Worker’s 
Family Budget continues to be defined as one 
which provides a “modest but adequate” level of 
living for a four-person family. The family is 
further described as consisting of a wage-worker 
husband, age 38, with wife not employed outside 
the home, and two children, a girl aged 8 and a 
boy aged 13. The standard is defined as “the 
necessary minimum with respect to items included 
and their quantities as determined by prevailing 
standards of what is needed for health, efficiency, 
nurture of children, social participation, and the 
maintenance of self-respect and the respect of 
others.” The Elderly Couple’s Budget defines a 
similar standard for a retired couple. 

The interim revision of these two budgets as- 
sumes that there would be no change in the basic 
concepts or procedures previously used. For 
example, they will still relate to large cities and 
the housing component will be based on the cost 
of rental housing. The individual quantities of 
goods and services included in the budgets will 
be determined on the basis of recognized scientific 
standards, insofar as possible. Where scientific 
standards do not exist, quantities will be derived 


2A more detailed discussion of changes in budget concepts is 
given by the author in Changes in Concepts of Income Adequacy 
of the Last Century (in American Economic Review, Menasha, 
Wis., May 1958, pp. 291-299), and Concepts of Income Ade- 
quacy, before the 86th Annual Forum of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Welfare, 1959 (in Social Welfare Forum, 1959, 
New York, Columbia University Press, forthcoming publication). 

* See Monthly Labor Review, May 1952, pp. 520-522. 

#See Monthly Labor Review, September 1951, pp. 304-306. 
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by the procedure previously used—through the 
analysis of quantity-income elasticities. In brief, 
this technique is objective in that it uses the con- 
sumers’ collective judgment as to what constitutes 
adequacy for such items as clothing, housefur- 
nishings, etc. In this analysis, the quantities of 
various items purchased at successive income lev- 
els are examined to determine the point at which 
the rate of quantities purchased begins to decline 
in relationship to the rate of change in income. 
The average quantities of specific items purchased 
by families at these income levels (at the inflec- 
tion points in the quantity-income curves) are 
the quantities specified for the budget. Thus, the 
subjectivity previously associated with the devel- 
opment of quantities for these categories of the 
budgets has been, to a large extent, eliminated. 

For food, the nutritional standards are those 
developed by the National Research Council and 
used by the U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
prepare food plans, using data from the 1955 
Household Food Survey. These food plans re- 
flect the food preference patterns of low-income 
and moderate-income families whose diets were 
found to be nutritionally adequate. The food 
budgets thus determined conform to the scientific 
standards and, at the same time, reflect prevail- 
ing customs of food purchases. In the revision 
of the City Worker’s Family Budget and Elderly 
Couple’s Budget, these data must be adapted to 
reflect the food preferences and requirements of 
individual localities and the requirements for the 
specific family type. 

In the area of housing, standards prepared for 
public health purposes are used, and rental dwell- 
ings which meet these standards are selected 
from the Bureau’s records of dwelling unit 
surveys and regular rent surveys. The revised 
lists and quantities for other goods and services 
will be developed primarily through analysis of 
data from the Bureau’s Survey of Consumer Ex- 


SStudy of Consumer Expenditures, Incomes, and Savings 
(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1956-57). 


penditures in 1950,° supplemented by information 
for later years from other sources. 

The revision of the quantity budgets has been 
substantially completed, and the Bureau is now 
in the process of preparing the appropriate 
pricing lists and specifications. Collection of the 
price data is scheduled for the fall of 1959. The 
costs of the two budgets in each of 20 large cities 
are expected to be calculated early in 1960. 
These 20 cities are those for which the Bureau 
regularly publishes the Consumer Price Index. 


Plans for Developing Standard Budgets 


The Bureau recognizes that the current in- 
terim revision of the City Worker’s Family 
Budget and Elderly Couple’s Budget does not 
satisfy the needs for standard budgets for self- 
supporting families. In planning the consumer 
expenditure studies for the revision of the Con- 
sumer Price Index and concurrent with the new 
price surveys, it hopes to incorporate long-range 
plans for a comprehensive revision of these budg- 
ets. In the preparation of the tabulation program 
for the 1960-61 consumer expenditure studies, the 
inclusion of the basic tabulations necessary for 
this comprehensive revision as well as the basic 
data necessary to develop budgets for other types 
of families—for example, families with working 
wives and homeowning families—is planned. No 
definite plans, however, have yet been made for 
the actual derivation of such budgets. 

In addition, the Bureau hopes to include analy- 
sis of the expenditure data to develop equivalence 
scales which would provide the basis for estimat- 
ing budget costs for families of other sizes, ages, 
and types. Work of this kind has already been 
initiated in connection with the 1950 expenditure 
data. In these plans, it recognizes the need for a 
“family” of budgets which will serve as bench- 
marks for adapting the budget to special purpose 
uses. 

—Heien H. Lamare 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living 





Three BLS Series 
as Business Cycle 
Turn Signals 


RUDOLPH C. MENDELSSOHN* 





. 


Economio rnpicaTors have received increasingly 
widespread reporting and discussion in the daily 
press and business journals during the recent re- 
cession and recovery. Economists at the National 
Bureau of Economic Research (NBER) have 
found that numerous economic series have tended 
to reverse direction sufficiently in advance of 
changes in total business activity to serve as “lead” 
indicators. Of the 10 more significant of these 
indicators, 3 are products of the current employ- 
ment statistics program of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics? They are average weekly hours of 
factory workers and layoff and hiring rates in 
manufacturing.® 

The behavior of the three BLS series follows 
generally that of the other lead indicators. The 
user of these data is warned, however, that it 
would be unwise to rely on any single indicator 
or even a selected group for this type of economic 
analysis. In the NBER study which led to the 
selection of 10 lead indicators, each was found to 
lack perfection. Almost no instance of lead 
without lag was found and none led by a consist- 
ent time span. Moreover, nearly all 10 series re- 
quire statistical adjustment to remove purely 
seasonal variations. In this article, the past re- 
lationship of the BLS indicators to business con- 
tractions and expansions is examined. 


Average Weekly Hours 


The data compiled by the NBER point up the 
lack of precision in average weekly hours as a 
lead indicator. Apart from the distorting in- 


fluences of World War II, there were 14 business 
cycle peaks and troughs from the end of World 
War I to the present. On two occasions, average 
weekly hours of factory workers trailed behind 
total economic activity by about 4 months, once in 
respect to a trough and once behind a peak; the 
trends of the two series coincided on another oc- 
casion. Nevertheless, there is clear evidence that 
“leading” has been the predominant relationship 
of hours of work to the business cycle. On the 
average, the hours series has led by nearly 5 
months. The workweek has been much earlier in 
signaling peaks in aggregate business activity than 
it has in indicating troughs: weekly hours re- 
versed direction, on the average, 7 months ahead 
of business peaks and about 3 months before 
troughs. Since the averages are based on a lim- 
ited number of observations having wide vari- 
ations, these average relationships could, of course, 
change in the future. 

The relationship of the pattern of average 
weekly hours to that of an indicator of aggregate 
economic activity—employment in nonfarm estab- 
lishments—is shown in the accompanying chart for 
the post-World War II period. Seasonal varia- 
tions in both series have been removed. The 
shaded areas represent periods of business con- 
tractions—from peaks to troughs—as determined 
by the NBER through assessment of such series 
as the gross national product, industrial produc- 
tion, personal income, retail sales, unemployment, 
and the BLS nonfarm employment figures. Em- 
ployment has shown remarkable conformance to 
turning points in total business activity during 
the postwar years. Employment has also dis- 
played broad sweeping movements from peak to 
trough to peak and, except for the period from 
mid-1951 to mid-1952, shown little hesitance; the 
minor sharp deviations in 1952 and 1956 reflect 
work stoppages in the steel industry. 


*Of the Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

1See Geoffrey H. Moore, Measuring Recessions (New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1958), Occasional 
Paper 61. 

2The other major leading series were new orders, durable 
goods; commercial and industrial construction contracts; resi- 
dential construction contracts; new incorporations; business 
failures, liabilities ; basic commodity prices; and industrial stock 
prices. 

8For average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers in manufacturing and the labor turnover series in which 
layoff and hiring rates are presented, see tables C-1 and B-1 on 
pp. 1055 and 1052, respectively, of this issue. 
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Nonfarm Employment, and Weekly Hours,’ Accessions, and Layoffs in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted, 1949-59 
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BUSINESS CYCLE TURN SIGNALS 
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Asterisks along the trend of seasonally adjusted 
average weekly hours of factory workers mark 
the turning points, as determined by the NBER, 
occurring between the recessions of 1949 and 1957- 
58. In the contraction of 1949, hours of factory 
workers reached their low point months ahead of 
the bottom of the business cycle. Similarly, 
hours turned down more than a half year ahead 
of the 1953 peak in the business cycle and reversed 
4 months before general recovery started. In the 
1957-58 recession, hours reached a peak about a 
year and a half before total business activity re- 
versed but turned up only a few months before 
the general reversal in May 1958, illustrating the 
great variation in the timing of the lead indi- 
cator turns.‘ 

Why does the workweek for manufacturing be- 
gin to lengthen or shorten months before the busi- 
ness cycle reverses? A recent study of BLS data 
by NBER * revealed that the lead-lag relationship 
between weekly hours and employment was re- 
flected in data for individual factories in a great 
majority of cases among a sample of establish- 
ments. As that study revealed, employment 
trends continue in the same direction after the 
movement of the average workweek has reversed 
itself because of the relative rigidity of prevailing 
company hiring practices in contrast to greater 
flexibility in adjusting the average workweek. 
Decisions affecting the length of the workweek 
are typically made at the foreman level; on the 
other hand, decisions to change hiring policies are 
made at higher management levels. Changes in 
employment levels result from management’s 
changing assessment of business prospects, a 
necessarily slow process; in the meantime, estab- 
lished hiring policies stand. 

It was also found that reduction of overtime 
plays a large role in the contraction of the work- 
week prior to a business reversal. . For example, 
during the period of business expansion prior to 
total business activity peaks, workloads tend to be 
heavy, deliveries urgent, the labor market tight, 
and recourse to longer hours least avoidable. The 


“The contraction of the factory workweek beginning in Decem- 
ber 1955 occurred approximately a year before a leveling off of 
factory employment for a few months early in 1957, which in 
turn preceded the general reversal by about 6 months. 

5 For a more extensive discussion of these findings, see Gerhard 
Bry, Why Cyclical Turns in Hours of Work Precede Those in 
Employment (in Employment and Barnings, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, March 1959, pp. v—xi). 


alternative to a larger work force is extra hours 
at premium rates. However, when sales decrease 
and the workload is reduced temporarily, some of 
the pressure on production comes off and the fore- 
man will curtail the workweek. The fact that 
overtime hours are cut need not induce a foreman 
to cancel his requests for more workers, as he may 
have no reason to believe that the easing of 
pressure is not momentary. 

Management, on the other hand, cannot change 
its hiring policies with every brief turn in orders 
or sales. Backlogs, capacity utilization, labor 
costs, and profits constitute internal company 
evidence of changing conditions available to man- 
agement; industry statistics, trade opinion, gen- 
eral aconomic indicators, and business forecasts 
must all be considered. Only then will there be a 
decision to change employment practices. 


Layoffs and Accessions 


Unlike hours, neither the layoff nor the acces- 
sion series for manufacturing recorded a lag be- 
hind the 14 business cycle turns occurring since 
1919 (exclusive of the World War II period). 
Moreover, their average lead times have been 
greater than the lead time for the hours series. 
Changes in layoff and hiring rates precede those 
of employment because, apart from quits, the 
major factors controlling plant employment levels 
are layoff and hiring practices. Thus, in periods 
when employment is rising but management 
wishes to reduce the rate of increase, it must first 
reduce its hiring rate. 

Consider the likely actions of a plant prior to 
a business peak. Assume that needs for labor 
input have been met by a fairly fixed hiring rate 
each month. Management, foreseeing diminished 
manpower requirements, reduces the hiring rate 
sucessively for subsequent months. Meanwhile, 
the level of employment continues to rise since 
even declining accession rates add workers. 
Simultaneously, or nearly so, management may 
remove other workers from the payroll for a va- 
riety of reasons such as quits and reduction of 
need for certain types of workers. Eventually, 
of course, employment levels will decline. The 
important matter to note is that the turnover rates 
have theoretically reversed well ahead of the peak 
in work-force level. A parallel hypothetical situa- 
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tion can be constructed for periods prior to a 
business trough. 

Because of the high incidence of apparently 
random fluctuations in the layoff and accession 
rates, the lead in these series may seem less clear 
than in the case of hours. But the lower panel 
of the chart shows a comparable lead picture. 
In the recession of 1949, both series reversed direc- 
tion about 6 months before the contraction ended.° 
And while it may be argued that August 1950 is 
not an appropriate designation of the turn in the 
hiring rate for the 1953 recession, there seems 
little question that the rate fell from a peak in 
October 1952 and layoffs began a course in De- 
cember 1952 signaling an impending downturn 
in total activity. 


Indicator Behavior in 1951 and 1952 


A close look at the data for the years 1951 and 
1952 is instructive in gaining some feeling for the 
dangers inherent in the use of selected indicators 
and underscores the need for restraint. On the 
other hand, the period also shows the important 
sensitivity of the three lead indicators. In the 
late summer of 1951, the data suggest that busi- 
ness activity had reached a peak and was about 
to turn. Manufacturing plants had been hiring 
at sharply falling rates since the first part of 
1951, while the rate at which managers were lay- 
ing off workers was rising sharply, after allow- 
ance for normal seasonal change. Factory work- 
ers had been putting in fewer and fewer hours of 
work per week since a peak had been reached in 
April. The evidence of the three indicators con- 
firmed and supported each other. Meanwhile, 
total nonfarm employment, which had been ris- 
ing sharply and persistently since February 1950, 
rose at a declining rate during the first part of 
1951 and, for the first time in some years, leveled 
off for 3 successive months. At this point, a user 
of the selected indicators might have considered 
the evidence pointing to an impending general 
decline to be overwhelming. But a contraction 
did not develop. From mid-1951 to mid-1952, the 


- fluences declined rather sharply. 


total nonfarm employment figures slowly drifted 
higher. Then, beginning in the latter part of 
1952, employment climbed sharply and reached 
new high figures in 1953. The three leading indi- 
cators this time correctly signaled a cyclical turn. 


The 1957-58 Recession and Recovery 


The 1957-58 business cycle illustrates the action 
of all three BLS series in the role of leading busi- 
ness activity indicators. Following the August 
1954 trough of the 1953-54 recession, nonfarm 
employment rose fairly persistently until the mid- 
dle of 1957. Beginning in September 1957, non- 
farm employment after allowing for seasonal in- 
However, the 
drop in total business activity had been signaled 
much earlier by two of the BLS lead indicators 
and more recently by the third. A decline in 
the rate at which workers were being hired oc- 
curred as early as September 1955, and later de- 
velopments showed the August 1955 accession rate 
to be the hiring peak which preceded the general 
1957 decline. Similarly, hours worked by manu- 
facturing production employees fell sharply on a 
seasonally adjusted basis beginning in December 
1955 from a level to which they have not yet re- 
turned. The layoff rate was a less clearly defined 
lead indicator in the 1957 decline, turning sharply 
only when the drop in total business activity 
occurred. 

Aggregate economic activity reached a trough 
in April 1958, and nonfarm employment started 
an upward movement in June which has con- 
tinued more or less persistently. But the upturn 
had been signaled several months earlier by all 
three of the BLS indicators. Plant managers be- 
gan hiring workers at increasing rates as early 
as January 1958, and the layoff rate for manu- 
facturing establishments was reduced a month 
later. The upturn in manufacturing hours of 
work came in March, 2 months ahead of the rise 
in total business activity. 


* Layoffs are an inverted indicator, rising in relation to con- 
traction and falling with respect to expansion. 





The International 


Labor Conference 
of 1959 


PHILIP ARNOW* 





Two magor “political” questions concerning the 
role of Communist employer delegates and the 
credentials of the Hungarian delegation, and five 
major technical problems occupied the delegates * 
to the 43d Conference of the International Labor 
Organization (ILO), which met June 3-25, 1959, 
at Geneva. The Conference work included also a 
series of substantive resolutions and various de- 
cisions on the administration and financing of the 
future program of the organization, now celebrat- 
ing its 40th anniversary. 

In summary, the Conference adopted a com- 
promise system of giving limited representation to 
Communist employer delegates on the working 
committees of the Conference and rejected the 
credentials of the Hungarian Government, worker, 
and employer delegates. It adopted three conven- 
tions? relating to the employment of fisherman 
(minimum age, medical examinations, and articles 
of agreement) ; adopted a recommendation cover- 
ing occupational health services; held first discus- 
sions of two instruments scheduled for adoption at 
future sessions of the Conference, one on the pro- 
tection of workers against radiation hazards and 
the other on collaboration between public authori- 
ties and employers’ and workers’ organizations at 
the industrial and national levels; recommended 
that the ILO Governing Body schedule two instru- 
ments for future Conference action, one on hygiene 
in shops and offices and one on occupational 
health services in the form of a convention; and 


outlined a general program of studies, technical 
assistance, and meetings of experts for the ILO to 
undertake in future years relating to nonmanual 
workers. 


Seating of Communist Employer Delegates 


The seating of employer delegates from Com- 
munist countries on the working committees of the 
Conference was one of the earliest issues to arise 
at the 1959 Conference. Substantially the same 
issue had been before each of the six preceding 
conferences held since the Soviet Union rejoined 
the ILO in 1954, Repeated efforts to find a solu- 
tion had failed to achieve broad support among the 
government, employer, and worker elements at the 
Conference. The 1959 Conference had before it 
the latest effort at a formula—the Ago pro- 
posal *—adopted by the Governing Body by a vote 
of 27 to 12. 

The issue concerned the continued refusal of the 
employers’ group to nominate employer delegates 
from Communist countries to voting membership 


*Assistant Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and an 
adviser to the United States delegation to the Conference. 

1The United States delegation to the Conference was com- 
posed as follows: 

Minister Attending the Conference: James P. Mitchell, Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

Government—delegates : George C. Lodge, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor for International Affairs; Horace E. Henderson, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of State for International Organization 
Affairs; adviser and substitute delegate: Allen R. De Long, De- 
partment of Commerce; advisers: Philip Arnow, Howard 8. 
Carpenter, Herbert Hughes, Carroll D. Kearns, Harold J. Mag- 
nuson, Marion EB. Martin, Otis E. Mulliken, James M. Nabrit, Jr., 
Stuart Rothman, Richard A. Schwarz, R. Smith Simpson, John 
F. Skillman, Scott W. Smith, Henri Sokolove, Ben Stephansky, 
George Tobias, and Arnold Zempel. 

Employers—delegate : Cola G. Parker, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, National Association of Manufacturers; advisers: 
A. Boyd Campbell, Charles E. Jackson, William McAdams, Ray- 
mond R. Nichols, Francis J. O’Connell, Sybyl S. Patterson, and 
William G. Van Meter. 

Workere—delegate: Rudolph Faupl, international represent- 
ative, International Association of Machinists; advisers: A. B. 
Edwards, George Johansen, William C. McGovern, Bdward Mar- 
ciniak, Joseph Salerno, Harry Sayre, Bertrand Seidman, and 
Elwood D. Swisher. 

7ILO standards take the form of two main types of instru- 
ments—conventions and recommendations. A convention is a 
draft international treaty which, following adoption by the ILO 
Conference, must be considered by each ILO member nation for 
ratification and application. A recommendation, while not sub- 
ject to the convention ratification procedure, is also a standard 
which the Conference believes should be incorporated into the 
domestic practice of ILO member nations. 

*So named after Roberto Ago, Italian Government member of 
the Governing Body and head of the Tripartite Governing Body 
Committee which had developed the plan. 
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on working committees. This refusal was based 
on the ground that the Communist delegates could 
not genuinely and independently represent em- 
ployers in the sense envisaged by the tripartite 
system of the ILO. In accordance with estab- 
lished procedures under the Conference’s standing 
orders, the Communist employers’ delegates in the 
past had appealed to the Conference on the matter 
of the nomination from the employers’ groups, 
charging “discrimination” and violation of their 
rights as delegates. Differing solutions, such as 
designation as “deputy delegates” without voting 
rights, had failed to establish a firm basis for han- 
dling the problem. The Ago proposal involved the 
establishment of an appeals board which would 
have final decision on such appeals, but which 
could place no more than two Communist delegates 
on any one committee. In addition, the employers’ 
(or workers’) group in any committee could cast 
the full strength of its votes as a bloc, if the re- 
spective group so decided by a two-thirds vote. 

The extended debate which occupied the Con- 
ference’s first days highlighted the conflict be- 
tween the principles of tripartitism and uni- 
versality. The “free” employers’ delegates op- 
posed any solution which took the designation of 
delegates out of their own hands, and rejected 
the “bloc voting” proposal as an unwarranted and 
unconstitutional limitation on the rights of indi- 
vidual delegates. In the words of Sir Richard 
Snedden, employers’ delegate from the United 
Kingdom, it was “a sop which the employers’ 
group cannot even masticate, much less swallow, 
and we reject it completely.” The frankness and 
directness of the debate was illustrated in a speech 
by Gullmar Bergenstrém, employers’ delegate 
from Sweden: 


The employers’ group, as you know, refuses to recognize 
as employers’ delegates the so-called employers’ delegates 
from certain totalitarian countries. The reason why we 
do so is not . . . that they represent nationalized indus- 
tries. No, our reason... is that they are not free to 
represent average standpoints of management without 
government interference nor to speak and vote freely 
without government control. ... 

How do we know that the so-called employers’ and 
workers’ delegates from the totalitarian countries are not 
independent of their government? Let me ask you: how 
many times have you seen any one of them vote against 
their governments . .. which .. . always vote with the 
Government of the U.S.S.R.?... 

There has been of late a deplorable tendency of sacri- 
ficing fundamental principles of the ILO for purely diplo- 


matic reasons. ... This tendency is dangerous. If it 
were allowed to develop further it would probably in the 
end mean that we would have to abolish the Preamble of 
the Constitution and the Declaration of Philadelphia. 
What would then be left of the ILO? Just another uni- 
versal diplomatic cocktail party ... 

The proposals of the Ago Committee, if adopted, could 
mean the ultimate destruction of the tripartite basis of 
the ILO. ... 

The major theme of a succession of speeches 
by Communist delegates was “discrimination” 
against legitimate delegates. This theme was also 
stated in a communication to the president of the 
Conference and the ILO Director-General from 
Nikita Khrushchev, Chairman of the U.S.S.R. 
Council of Ministers. No effort was made in the 
Conference speeches by Communist speakers to es- 
tablish the “independence” of the Communist em- 
ployers’ delegates. Emphasis was put upon the 
sovereign right of governments to designate dele- 
gates, and upon the importance of preserving this 
right if universality was to be preserved in the 
Organization. 

Workers’ delegates generally supported the Ago 
proposal. 

Governments of the free-world countries were 
divided between those who supported the Ago 
proposal because they wanted to see an end to 
time-consuming debates over procedure and diver- 
sion of time from the technical work of the Or- 
ganization, and those who did not see the proposal 
as a solution to the problem. George Lodge, 
United States Government delegate, expressed the 
latter viewpoint as follows: 

... The United States does not believe . . . that the 
proposal provides any real answer to the basic problem 
which confronts us... . 

4The employers’ group is composed of all accredited delegates 
representing employers, and the employer membership of Con- 
ference committees traditionally has been composed of persons 
nominated by the group. 

The countries involved were Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Ukranian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 

® Communist employers’ delegates generally were managers of 
state-owned industries: Albania—Thoma Sallabanda, deputy di- 
rector, “Stalin” Textile Combine; Bulgaria—Tikhol Tzvetkov, 
general director of a power plant combine; Byelorussia—Boris 
Gordeevich Syvak, director, Minsk Tractor Plant; Czechoslo- 
vakia—Arnost Mahler, director, National Penicillin Factory; 
Hungary—Istvan Szigethy, director of the Szekesfehervar Light 
Industry Machine Factory; Poland—Platon Januszewicz, direc- 
tor, Foundry Research Institute ; Rumania—Nicolas Popa, direc- 
tor-general of the “First of May” Factory for the Production of 
Petroleum Refining Machinery; Ukranian 8.8.R.—Sergei Gav- 
rilovich Volik, director, Electrical and Precision Machines Fac- 
tory; U.S8S.8S.R.—Georgii Aleksandrovich Surguchev, director, 
“Red Proletarian”’ Machine Tools Plant; Yugoslavia—Bozidar 


Gustin, member of the executive committee, Federal Chamber of 
Industries and director, “Litostroj’ Enterprise. 
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The real question before us is not one of defining what 
technically constitutes an employer or a worker, nor is 
there any question involved as to whether peoples living 
under various social systems, each with its distinctive 
institutions, can collaborate peacefully and constructively. 
We all know that they can and they do. The question 
before us is whether an administrative agent—whether he 
is called an employer or a worker of a monolithic State— 
without the right to act on his own authority can be 
conceived of being an employer or a worker as that title 
has been conceived in the functioning of this Organiza- 
tion. I do not believe we should accept the fiction that 
there are societies whose social, political, and economic 
relationships are characterized by a perfect harmony of 
interests among workers, employers, and governments .. . 

The United States is committed to the preservation and 
strengthening of the tripartite structure of the ILO and 
to the preservation of the rights of the employer and 
worker groups to designate who shall sit on the respec- 
tive committees as spokesmen for their viewpoint. We 
believe that the proposals before us are incompatible with 
both of these principles. . 

Now, the proposed procedure has been called an ex- 
periment .. . It is my fear that once this is adopted as 
an experiment it will be very difficult indeed to undo. .. . 
I do not believe that in our anxiety to avoid conflict and 
acrimony we should hasten to undermine what we have 
taken so many years to build up. 


The Ago proposal was finally adopted in a modi- 
fied form after a Communist effort to eliminate the 
two-delegate limitation had been defeated, and 
after a majority of the Conference (including 
free employer and Communist groups) had voted 
to eliminate the “bloc voting” provisions. The 
modified proposal was finally adopted by a vote 
of 137 in favor, 112 against, and 12 abstentions. 
The United States workers’ delegate voted in 
favor of the proposal, while the two United States 
Government delegates and the employers’ dele- 
gate voted against. 

The appeals board envisaged by the Ago pro- 
posal was immediately appointed and it, in turn, 
designated 11 Communist employer delegates to 
6 of the technical committees. As this happened, 
the free employers walked out of the Conference 
committees to which Communist delegates had 
been added, making statements for the record. 


Hungarian Credentials 


The Conference did not pass upon the creden- 
tials of the Hungarian delegates until June 22. 
Meanwhile, the Hungarians participated in the 
Conference’s work as the Credentials Committee 
reviewed challenges to the delegates made by 45 


employers, the International Federation of Chris- 
tian Trade Unions, and the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions. 

The three-man Credentials Committee, by ma- 
jority vote consisting of the worker and employer 
members, recommended the rejection of the Hun- 
garian Government, worker, and employer cre- 
dentials. The Government member, while making 
clear his personal objections to the present Gov- 
ernment of Hungary and his conviction that it 
was interposed over the will of the Hungarian 
people, did not believe that credentials could be 
rejected on this ground unless the Organization 
was also prepared to reject the credentials of other 
eastern European governments, which was 
obviously not the case. 

Part of the discussion during the Conference 
debate which followed centered around a proposal 
of the United Kingdom Government delegation 
to postpone a decision on credentials, following 
to some degree the course of action taken at the 
United Nations. This proposal was strongly op- 
posed by employers’ delegates and by many gov- 
ernments, including the United States, and was 
rejected. 

After a full day of debate, the credentials of 
the Hungarian Government delegates were re- 
jected by a vote of 145 to 70, with 38 abstentions. 
Since a two-thirds majority was needed to reject 
credentials, the final vote represented a one-vote 
victory for rejection. All four United States 
delegates voted for rejection. Similar actions 
were taken with respect to the Hungarian employ- 
ers’ and workers’ delegates on the following 
day. 


Occupational Health Services 


The Conference held its second discussion on 
health and medical facilities in places of employ- 
ment and adopted the Occupational Health Serv- 
ices Recommendation, 1959. The recommenda- 
tion sets forth in broad terms the principles that 
might guide governments, employers, and workers 
in different countries concerning the organization 
and functioning of plant facilities. Occupational 
health services, which were regarded in the rec- 
ommendation as “essentially preventive,” were 
listed in detail under paragraph 8 as follows: 


(a) surveillance within the undertaking of all factors 
which may affect the health of the workers and advice 
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in this respect to management and to workers or their 
representatives in the undertaking ; 

(b) job analysis or participation therein in the light 
of hygienic, physiological, and psychological considerations 
and advice to management and workers on the best pos- 
sible adaptation of the job to the worker having regard 
to these considerations ; 

(c) participation, with the other appropriate depart- 
ments and bodies in the undertaking, in the prevention 
of accidents and occupational diseases and in the super- 
vision of personal protective equipment and of its use, 
and advice to management and workers in this respect ; 

(d) surveillance of the hygiene of sanitary installa- 
tions and all other facilities for the welfare of the work- 
ers of the undertaking, such as kitchens, canteens, day 
nurseries, and rest homes and, as necessary, surveillance 
of any dietetic arrangements made for the workers; 

(e) preemployment, periodic, and special medical ex- 
aminations—including, where necessary, biological and 
radiological examinations, prescribed by national laws or 
regulations, or by agreements between the parties or 
organizations concerned, or considered advisable for pre- 
ventive purposes by the industrial physician; such ex- 
aminations should ensure particular surveillance over cer- 
tain classes of workers, such as women, young persons, 
workers exposed to special risks, and handicapped per- 
sons; 

(f) surveillance of the adaptation of jobs to workers, 
in particular, handicapped workers, in accordance with 
their physical abilities, participation in the rehabilita- 
tion and retraining of such workers, and advice in this 
respect ; 

(g) advice to management and workers on the occasion 
of the placing or reassignment of workers; 

(h) advice to individual workers at their request re- 
garding any disorders that may occur or be aggravated 
in the course of work ; 

(i) emergency treatment in case of accident or indispo- 
sition, and also, in certain circumstances and in agreement 
with those concerned (including the worker’s own physi- 
cian), ambulatory treatment of workers who have not 
been absent from work or who have returned after ab- 
sence ; 

(j) initial and regular subsequent training of first-aid 
personnel, and supervision and maintenance of first-aid 
equipment in cooperation, where appropriate, with other 
departments and bodies concerned ; 

(k) education of the personnel of the undertaking in 
health and hygiene; 

(1) compilation and periodic review of statistics con- 
cerning health conditions in the undertaking; 

(m) research in occupational health or participation in 
such research in association with specialized services or 
institutions. 


The recommendation in general provided flexi- 
bility with respect to a number of differences in 
national practices and views respecting financing, 
stage of economic development, and the quality 


and quantity of trained personnel. There was 
disagreement on a number of points, notably those 
relating to the role of government in specifying 
practice through national law or regulation, and 
the United States Government and employers’ 
delegates abstained respecting these provisions in 
the Conference’s action on the instrument. The 
recommendation as a whole was adopted by a vote 
of 240 to 0, with 2 abstentions. 


Fishermen 


The three conventions relating to fishing in 
maritime waters for profit were overwhelmingly 
adopted by the Conference. The essential feature 
of the convention concerning the Minimum Age 
for Admission to Employment as Fishermen was 
the establishment of 15 years as the age standard, 
as a compromise in the direction of feasibility. 
The convention concerning the Medica] Examina- 
tion of Fisherman contains the requirement of a 
medical examination prior to fishing employment, 
and sets forth the administrative procedures sur- 
rounding such examination. The third conven- 
tion, Fishermen’s Articles of Agreement, requires 
articles of agreement which are to be provided by 
national law or collective bargaining agreement 
and which are to cover the following matters: 


(a) the surname and other names of the fisherman, the 
date of his birth or his age, and his birthplace; 

(b) the place at which and date on which the agree- 
ment was completed ; 

(c) the name of the fishing vessel or vessels on board 
which the fisherman undertakes to serve; 

(d) the voyage or voyages to be undertaken, if this 
ean be determined at the time of making the agreement; 

(e) the capacity in which the fisherman is to be em- 
ployed ; 

(f) if possible, the place at which and date on which 
the fisherman is required to report on board for service; 

(g) the scale of provisions to be supplied to the fisher- 
man, unless some alternative system is provided for by 
national law; 

(h) the amount of his wages, or the amount of his 
share, and the method of calculating such share if he is 
to be remunerated on a share basis, or the amount of his 
wage and share and the method of calculating the latter 
if he is to be remunerated on a combined basis, and any 
agreed minimum wage; 

(i) the termination of the agreement and the condi- 
tions thereof, that is to say— 


(i) if the agreement has been made for a definite 
period, the date fixed for its expiry; 
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(ii) if the agreement has been made for a voyage, 
the port of destination and the time which has to 
expire after arrival before the fisherman shall be 
discharged ; 

(iii) if the agreement has been made for an indefi- 
nite period, the conditions which shall entitle either 
party to rescind it, as well as the required period of 
notice for rescission: Provided that such period shall 
not be less for the owner of the fishing vessel than 
for the fisherman ; 


(j) any other particulars which national law may 
require. 

The United States Government delegates sup- 
ported the convention concerning the minimum 
age for employment, but stated that the United 
States would have preferred a recommendation 
and that the convention would not be considered 
for ratification in the United States because juris- 
diction was divided between Federal and State 
Governments. Although the United States Gov- 
ernment concurred in the substance of the other 
two instruments, it abstained on the vote because 
it believed that the convention form was not the 
. proper one in these cases. 


Collaboration 


By a vote of 148 to 3, with 38 abstentions, the 
Conference approved a draft recommendation 
setting forth general principles concerning Collab- 
oration Between Public Authorities and Employ- 
ers’ and Workers’ Organizations at the Industrial 
and National Levels. This recommendation, 
which the United States Government supported, 
will be considered at the 1960 Conference, at 
which time a final text will be adopted. 

The draft text envisages collaboration and con- 
sultation in (a) the preparation and implementa- 
tion of laws and regulations affecting workers’ and 
employers’ interests; (b) the establishment and 
functioning of national institutions, such as those 
responsible for social security, organization of em- 
ployment, industrial health and safety, produc- 
tivity, labor protection and welfare; and (c) the 
elaboration and implemention of economic and 
social development plans. 

A significant area of discussion within the com- 
mittee which dealt with this matter concerned the 
tole of government and the degree to which reli- 
ance should be placed exclusively on private 
action. In the draft adopted, the methods by 
which consultation is to be achieved was envis- 


aged as resulting from voluntary action by em- 
ployers’ and workers’ groups, from promotional 
activity on the part of public authorities, or from 
a combination of both. 

Throughout the discussion, delegates from Com- 
munist countries within the Soviet orbit charged 
that the proposals “impose upon the workers the 
principle of collaboration with employers, which 
serves the capitalist monopolies and is to the det- 
riment of the workers.” Yugoslav delegates, on 
the other hand, supported the proposals. 


Radiation 


The Conference adopted a draft convention 
dealing with the protection of workers against 
radiation hazards by a vote of 154 for, 5 against, 
and 14 abstentions. The U.S. Government and em- 
ployer members abstained on this vote because of 
the convention form, but all three elements of the 
U.S. delegation voted for the supplemental draft 
recommendation, which was adopted by a vote of 
169 to 6, with 11 abstentions. 

The draft instruments apply to all occupational 
activities which might involve exposure of persons 
to ionizing radiations in the course of their work. 
Each of the draft instruments deals with methods 
of implementation, maximum permissible doses of 
ionizing radiations and maximum permissible con- 
centrations of radioactive substances, protection, 
notification, and inspection, monitoring, and 
medical examinations. The draft convention also 
deals with reduction of exposure, age of admis- 
sion to employment, overexposure, and instruction 
of personnel. The proposed recommendation 
deals with health records and the appointment of 
competent persons to ensure that standards are 
met. 


Nonmanual Workers 


The Conference’s consideration of the problems 
of nonmanual workers—a term coined to cover the 
growing miscellaneous groups of white-collar, 
black-coat, administrative, clerical, and technical 
workers in modern society—took the form of a 
general discussion, not directed to the formulation 
of a specific international labor standard. A com- 
prehensive long-range program for the ILO was 
adopted unanimously by the Conference. 
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In broad outline, the program adopted by the 
Conference includes a program of studies con- 
cerning the effects of mechanization and automa- 
tion in offices; studies, surveys, and technical 
assistance in the fields of vocational guidance, 
training, and retraining, with special attention to 
the problems of the educated unemployed and of 
older workers; a suggestion that the ILO Govern- 
ing Body consider placing the subject of hygiene 
in shops and offices on an early Conference agenda 
with a view to the adoption of an international 
instrument; studies concerning tenure of employ- 
ment of white-collar workers and the transfer- 
ability of pension rights and the special problems 
of salaried inventors; studies of the collective 
bargaining situation of public servants, of special 
categories of nonmanual workers, and of workers 
in the distributive trades. 


Discussion of the Director-General’s Report 


A regular major feature of each year’s Confer- 
ence is the discussion of the Director-General’s 
Report, essentially a series of speeches in the 
plenary session of the Conference. ‘The speeches 
are addressed to aspects of the ILO’s work, or 
social problems in the area of responsibility of the 
ILO, which have been singled out in the report. 
In addition, however, they also contain accounts 
of developments in the speakers’ countries and 
statements of attitude toward the ILO and its 
programs in general. 

At the June Conference, there was a record num- 
ber of speeches on the Director-General’s Report 
covering a wide range of subject-matter. The 
commentary of the United States delegation was 
delivered by Secretary of Labor James P. Mitch- 
ell, who directed a portion of his remarks to the 
proposed ILO Institute for Social and Labor 
Studies and to the plan for orienting young peo- 
ple to “modern economic life :” 

This idea [for the Institute] is close to the spirit of the 
resolution on labor-management relations which was 
proposed by my Government and adopted at the 42d 
session of the International Labor Conference last 

ear. ... 

: But especially we would hope that the Institute, as 
part of the expanded program of ILO services, and in 
cooperation with other agencies in the United Nations 
family, might develop into an instrument of value for 
training and for studying a whole range of questions in 


the labor-management relations field. Labor-manage- 
ment relations means to me collective bargaining, worker- 
employer relations, personnel administration, worker and 
supervisory training—in effect, everything that has to 
do with the atmosphere and climate and spirit of the 
workplace. ... New societies are building in all the 
regions of the earth; they will look to us here for help in 
answering questions in the field of labor-management rela- 
tions which they face, many of them for the first time, 
but for which a storehouse of proven experience has 
already been built up. 

. . - In every land where technology is advancing, there 
is an awareness that youth must be given the opportunity 
and encouragement for education and training, and that 
society must find the means to avoid conditions which 
drain away some portion of every nation’s vitality 
through underdeveloped potential. The benefits flow not 
only to the youth as a worker but to society in general. 
The youth program we seek must deal with education for 
work, vocational guidance, placement, in-service training, 
and advancement on the job. We would hope that action 
to be taken by this Conference, in the form of resolutions 
to stimulate such a policy, would be flexible enough to be 
generally useful around the world, and simple enough to 
be attainable. 


Other Conference Actions 


Four of the Conference resolutions, not previ- 
ously discussed, are worthy of separate mention. 

1. The ILO and its member countries were 
urged to take all practicable steps to increase the 
level of ILO operational activities in the form of 
technical assistance, research, and publications. 
Soviet bloc countries abstained from voting on 
this resolution which implicitly encourages, with- 
out compulsion of propaganda, technical aid to 
underdeveloped countries and their worker and 
employer organizations. 

2. A well-rounded and adequate youth pro- 
gram to be promulgated by both the ILO and 
the member States was approved without opposi- 
tion. 

8. Collaboration with other international 
bodies, particularly the World Health Organiza- 
tion, in the program of the International Health 
and Medical Research Year (when actually estab- 
lished) was also unanimously approved. 

4. A generalized affirmation was given to 
greater ILO participation in work for under- - 
developed countries, especially in implementing 
the decisions of regional conferences. 

The Conference approved a 1960 budget of 
approximately $9,300,000. 














Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Findings From the Second Report 
of the McClellan Committee 


Eprror’s Notr.—T7he Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field* issued a Second Interim Re- 
port on August 5, 1959. The report 
contained summaries and findings on five 
situations dealing with corrupt practices 
based on hearings held by the committee from 
1957 to 1959. Three of the committee’s find- 
ings are reproduced here. They include ac- 
tivities involving James R. Hoffa, Teamster 
president, Teamster insurance plans, and two 
locals of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters. 
Excerpts of the legislative recommendations 
presented in the committee’s First Interim 
Report of March 1958 were published in the 
May 1958 issue of the Review (pp. 518-520). 


James R. Hoffa 


During 2 years of hearings, the committee has 
heard voluminous testimony relating to the con- 
duct of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America and that union’s general president, 
James R. Hoffa. 

So grave were the committee’s findings of im- 
propriety by top officers of this union that the 
first interim report issued in March 1958 con- 
tained a special finding on the Teamsters which 
declared in closing: “The power of the Teamsters 
union president is so extraordinary that the com- 
mittee finds the fact this power is now lodged in 
the hands of a man such as Hoffa tragic for the 
Teamsters union and dangerous for the country 
at large.” 

During 1958, the committee held an additional 
7 weeks of hearings into the activities of Hoffa 
and the Teamsters. Nothing in these hearings 
has in any way altered the committee’s previously 
announced views on the leadership and direction 


of the Nation’s largest union. In fact, the 1958 
hearings produced testimony of an even more 
sordid nature than that of the previous year. 

Ignominy was piled on ignominy as the testi- 
mony wove through stories of violence, financial 
manipulations, callous repression of democratic 
rights, and racketeer control. 

This is an ugly situation. The continuing atti- 
tude of Hoffa and other Teamster leaders that 
they are above the law can only serve to intensify 
the apprehensions of decent union members and 
decent people throughout the country. 

It will serve no purpose to take each of Hoffa’s 
acts and issue a list of condemnations. This the 
committee has done on numerous occasions. One 
point, however, must be made crystal clear. The 
understanding of this point is vital to the under- 
standing of Hoffa’s role as a labor leader, the head 
of the Nation’s largest union. 

On more occasions than we can recount, Hoffa 
has told the committee (and anyone else who 
would listen) that no matter what else can be said 
about him, he is first and foremost interested in 
the betterment of the working conditions of his 
union members. It is this point which the Team- 
ster president repeatedly uses to justify his out- 
rageous behavior. The fact is that nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

Time and time again the committee has found 
Hoffa to be faithless to the members of his own 
union. He has betrayed these members so fre- 
quently that it has become abundantly clear that 
Hoffa’s chief interest is his own advancement and 
that of his friends and cronies—a great number of 
whom are racketeers. 

It is true that in many areas of the country 
wages paid to members of the Teamsters union 

1 Present members of the committee are Senators John L. 
McClellan (Ark.), chairman; Karl EB. Mundt (8S. Dak.), vice 
chairman; Homer E. Capehart (Ind.), Frank Church (Idaho), 
Carl T. Curtis (Nebr.), Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (N.C.), Barry Gold- 
water (Ariz.), John F. Kennedy (Mass.). Senator Irving M. 
Ives (N.Y.) served as vice chairman of the committee until the 
end of his term on January 3, 1959. Senator Capehart became 
a member in February 1959 and consequently did not sit in on 
the hearings and executive sessions on which the Second Interim 


Report was prepared ; he stated that he took no part in the prep- 
aration and submission of the report. 
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are as high or higher than those paid to other 
working people. This, however, has been histori- 
cal with truckdrivers. It was so in the days of 
Dan Tobin and remained so during the adminis- 
tration of Dave Beck. The fact is, however, that 
Hoffa has permitted his close associates to sign 
contracts in other areas which are disgracefully 
low and in some cases even lower than the na- 
tional minimum wage of $1 an hour. Such is 
certainly the case in Detroit, Hoffa’s own back- 
yard, where Teamster union car washers work for 
as little as $2.50 a day for a 10-hour day. 

In New York, a number of Teamster locals 
brought into that union by Hoffa, with the help 
and assistance of John Dioguardi and Anthony 
“Tony Ducks” Corallo, executed contracts calling 
for low wages and poor working conditions. 
When this situation was brought to public light 
by the committee, Mr. Hoffa did nothing to clean 
up the situation. On the contrary, he permitted 
the corrupt union officials to leave the Teamsters 
and set up independent unions in the New York 
area, which today continue their faithless repre- 
sentation of the working people of that city. A 
number of other instances of sweetheart contracts, 
where directly participated in by Hoffa or his as- 
sociates, have been placed in the committee record, 
including the contracts signed with the Englander 
Mattress Co. and the contract signed with the 
Midwest Burlap & Bag Co. in Des Moines, Iowa. 
These examples serve to destroy Hoffa’s self- 
painted picture as a steadfast champion of work- 
ing people. 

In addition, Hoffa has used union funds for his 
own benefit and that of his friends. 

Hoffa has consistently supported the interests 
of racketeer friends over those of his own 
members. 

Hoffa and his chief aids have consistently re- 
pressed democratic rights within the union. 

Hoffa has connived with and maneuvered union 
insurance to racketeer friends, bringing these 
friends gigantic profits. While the cost of insur- 
ance has risen, the benefits to the members of his 
union were drastically reduced. 

In the history of this country, it would be hard 
to find a labor leader who has so shamelessly 
abused his members or his trust. 

The 7 weeks of hearings in 1958 covered a great 
variety of subjects. As the trail of investigation 
was followed by the committee staff, it led into the 


disappearance of an Indianapolis attorney ; to the 
fringes of the infamous Greenlease kidnap case; 
to a wild spending spree by Teamster business 
agents in Florida (at union expense) ; to a bizarre 
financing scheme for a Michigan subdivision in 
which the Teamsters stand to lose at least 
$600,000; to fixed elections and violence; to the 
threatening oi public officials; to payoffs. 

The diversity of the subjects covered by the 
hearing in which Hoffa and/or his close associates 
were personally involved is enough to indicate the 
serious nature of the problem confronting the 
public and the labor movement in the present 
leadership of the Teamsters union. It is hard to 
conceive how critical the problem is unless one has 
had the opportunity of hearing all the testimony 
or reading the printed record, but the committee 
has heard the testimony and is acquainted with 
the facts. The committee is convinced that if 
Hoffa remains unchecked he will successfully de- 
stroy the decent labor movement in the United 
States. Further than that, because of the tremen- 
dous economic power of the Teamsters, it will 
place the underworld in a position to dominate 
American economic life in a period when the vi- 
tality of the American economy is necessary to 
this country’s preservation in an era of world 
crisis. This Hoffa cannot be allowed to do. 

The legislative implications of Mr. Hoffa’s vast 
power are such that the committee intends to con- 
tinue its interest in both him and the Teamsters 
union and intends to hold further hearings on 
these subjects during the year 1959. 

Read in the light of what has happened since 
its publication, the special finding of the commit- 
tee on the Teamsters union in the committee’s 
1958 interim report is prophetic. Recent testi- 
mony indicates that attempts are being made to 
consolidate the Teamsters union with a union ex- 
pelled from organized labor for Communist domi- 
nation, an alliance which could easily cripple 
the country at will. 

If Hoffa is successful in combating the com- 
bined weight of the U.S. Government and public 
opinion, the cause of decent unionism is lost and 
labor-management relations in this country will 
return to the jungle era. 

During 1958, the committee inquired into the 
following topics which directly concerned Hoffa: 

1. The payoff by Detroit laundry owners to 
settle their 1949 contract. 
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2. The lack of any action whatsoever by James 
R. Hoffa to take a single definitive action to rid 
his union of racketeers and crooks. 

8. The placing of a Detroit prize fighter on 
the payroll of the Michigan Conference of Teams- 
ters welfare fund by Hoffa and Owen Bert 
Brennan. 

4. The demonstrated tieup between Brennan 
and the notorious Raffaele Quasarano identified 
before the committee by the U.S. Bureau of Nar- 
cotics as one of the Nation’s leading importers of 
heroin. 

5. The direct intervention of Hoffa in the secur- 
ing of a charter for a racket-controlled restaurant 
local in Philadelphia through the intercession of 
ex-convict Samuel “Shorty” Feldman and Max 
Stern. 

6. The peculiar circumstances surrounding the 
purchase by the Teamsters of the lavish home of 
Paul “The Waiter” Ricca. 

7. The illegal actions of Hoffa’s Ohio lieuten- 
ants, William Presser and N. Louis “Babe” 
Triscaro. 

8. The establishment of the State Cab Co. in 
Indianapolis by David Probstein with the as- 
sistance of funds which came from Hoffa and 
Brennan. (Probstein subsequently disappeared, 
a mystery which remains unsolved.) 

9. The activities of the Teamster “Gold Dust 
Twins,” Robert Barney Baker and Thomas 
Burke, who flitted about the country with appar- 
ent impunity while allegedly performing services 
for Mr. Hoffa. 

10. Payoffs to Barney Baker to facilitate the 
labor problems of a Pennsylvania trucking firm. 

11. The 1-year binge of Tom Burke in a Miami 
hotel—all expenses paid by the Teamsters. 

12. The disgraceful activities of Harry Karsh, 
the Teamster organizer dispatched to organize 
carnivals and circuses. 

13. The collusion of Karsh and Harold J. Gib- 
bons in “fixing” the election in joint council 13 in 
St. Louis. 

14. Harold Gibbons’ personal direction of the 
violence-packed St. Louis taxicab strike of 1953. 

15. The $15,000 payoff by Harold Gibbons and 
other Teamster officials to the cabowners of 
Wichita, Kans., to assure the unionization of the 
taxicab drivers in that city. 

16. The employment of former Kansas Gov- 
ernor Payne Ratner to assist Hoffa in his difficul- 





ties before a House investigating subcommittee 
headed by Representative Clare Hoffman of 
Michigan. 

17. The undemocratic practices of Hoffa and 
Gibbons with relation to Teamster locals in Jop- 
lin, Mo., Springfield, Mo., and Pontiac, Mich. 

18. The threats made by James R. Hoffa to 
law-enforcement officials in Detroit. 

19. The payments made by James R. Hoffa and 
the Teamster union through an advertising 
agency to a Detroit judge who was later to try 
an important Teamster case. 

20. The Teamster participation in the setting 
up of Hoffa friends in the Maybury Grand Sani- 
tarium in Detroit. 

21. The Hoffa-maneuvered loan to the Win- 
chester Village Land Co. by the Michigan Con- 
ference of Teamsters welfare fund—a vast fraud 
perpetrated on members of the Teamsters union 
from which they stand to lose some $600,000. 

All of these 21 matters involved improper ac- 
tions by Hoffa and/or his top associates. In a 
vast majority of these cases, the continuing tieup 
between Hoffa and the underworld is manifestly 
clear. 

While the committee has made its position clear 
on a number of these matters through the closing 
statement of the chairman during the course of the 
hearings, it nevertheless wishes to make these ad- 
ditional findings in relation to the Teamster 
hearings. 

The committee finds that Harold J. Gibbons, 
international vice president of the Teamsters and 
head of the St. Louis joint council 13, has been 
consistent in his denial of democratic rights to 
his critics and to the critics of the policies of 
James R. Hoffa. Mr. Gibbons has long pro- 
claimed his devotion to the cause of democracy 
and civil rights. He apparently wants these 
rights for himself, but not for others within the 
framework of the Teamsters union. His manip- 
ulation of votes in the election in joint council 
13 was a crude but completely undemocratic at- 
tempt to insure his own election as president of 
joint council 13. In this instance, Gibbons viewed 
the Teamster constitution with the widest possible 
latitude, giving himself every possible break in 
interpretation. 

But when it became his turn to rule in cases 
involving opponents of the Hoffa-Gibbons regime 
in Joplin and Springfield, Mo., his interpretations 
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fell into the narrowest possible category, and were 
designed to eliminate any and all honest rank- 
and-file opposition within those unions. 

In Springfield, an incompetent officer was 
thrown out by the international. His successor 
conducted an honest and capable administration, 
but the local was thrown into trusteeship by Hoffa 
and Gibbons appointed as trustee. He thereupon 
appointed the same officer who had previously 
been thrown out for incompetence to run the af- 
fairs of the local, and appointed as business agent 
Branch Wainwright, who had a long criminal 
record and had only recently emerged from the 
Missouri State Penitentiary. Members of the 
local who opposed the officers placed in there by 
Gibbons found themselves unable to secure em- 
ployment in the city of Springfield. 

In Joplin, opponents of the regime of Floyd 
Webb, a stanch Hoffa supporter, were declared 
ineligible to run for office, because the dues which 
had been collected by their employer through the 
checkoff system had not reached the union head- 
quarters by the first of the month. A group of 
protesting members wrote a letter to Hoffa, who 
immediately dispatched a letter to Webb. Sub- 


sequently, one of these members was brutally 
beaten with a ball-peen hammer, while the others 
who had written Hoffa were fired from their jobs 
by the employer at the direction of the Teamsters 


union. Yet when Webb stood for reelection and 
the facts outlined above were known, Gibbons 
stood on the platform of the union meeting in 
Joplin and commended him for his splendid ad- 
ministration. The committee cannot help but 
feel that the Gibbons interpretation of democracy 
is more applicable in a totalitarian society, where 
through fear and violence the incumbents in- 
evitably remain in power. 

The committee finds that Hoffa condoned the 
disgraceful behavior of Robert Barney Baker and 
Thomas Burke. Baker, through his own testi- 
mony, has admitted association with top gangsters 
in every section of the country. The committee 
testimony showed that he accepted a payoff to set- 
tle a labor dispute in Pennsylvania. He spent 
some $25,000 on his girl friend in Miami during a 
period when his legitimate income would only 
have come to a quarter of that. Burke, on his 
part, received retirement pay from the Teamsters 
union and then spent a year in a Miami hotel, 
doing nothing. His bill for that year’s spree was 


picked up by the Teamsters union. Small wonder 
that he wrote Harold Gibbons, “You and Jimmy 
are good guys.” ‘The only noticeable activity by 
Burke while he was in Miami was an attempt to 
shake down the owners of the Hialeah Race 
Track. 

The committee finds that George Fitzgerald, 
the attorney for a number of Teamster entities in 
Detroit, acted in a highly improper manner in 
accepting a $35,000 finder’s fee from the Win- 
chester Village Land Co. at a time when he was 
the attorney for the Michigan Conference of 
Teamsters health and welfare fund, which had 
just loaned the land company a million dollars. 
It is a cardinal sin for a lawyer to serve two mas- 
ters, and the committee strongly urges the Michi- 
gan Bar Association to look into what it considers 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s highly unethical conduct. 


The Teamster Insurance Plans 


The vastly complicated field of union welfare 
insurance does not, unfortunately, easily translate 
itself to language understandable to the layman. 

There does not exist in the record of the com- 
mittee a more shocking or flagrant story of be- 
trayal of union members and their families than 
that involving the activities of James R. Hoffa, 
Allen Dorfman, and the two giant Teamster 
union health and welfare plans in the Midwest. 

The committee made a detailed study of the 
Central States, Southeast, and Southwest areas 
health and welfare fund and the Michigan Con- 
ference of Teamsters welfare fund insurance 
deals. 

The evidence is clear that James R. Hoffa used 
these two funds to pay off a longstanding debt to 
the Chicago underworld and to the corrupt labor 
leader who introduced him to Midwest mob 
society, Paul Dorfman. 

In 8 years, Allen Dorfman, Paul’s son, and 
Rose Dorfman, Paul’s wife, received more than 
$3 million in commissions and service fees on 
Teamster insurance. This is indeed a handsome 
return for a set of insurance brokers who had 
absolutely no experience in the field and no office 
space up until a few months before Hoffa suc- 
cessfully maneuvered the insurance business to 
them in early 1950 and 1951. The evidence es- 
tablishes the Teamsters paid $1,650,000 in excess 
commissions and service fees. While Teamster 
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members were literally digging into their jeans 
to assure comfortable living for the Dorfmans 
and their cronies, the benefits available to them 
under the health and welfare plans were drasti- 
cally reduced. 

Meanwhile, Allen Dorfman pyramided his 
friendship with Hoffa into a financial empire of 
11 insurance agencies and about 10 other business 
entities including a hotel in the Virgin Islands. 

For all this, he should be extremely grateful to 
Jimmy Hoffa, the man whose largesse made all 
this possible. 

At the outset, the committee finds that Hoffa 
entered into a collusive arrangement with Dr. Leo 
Perlman, head of the Union Casualty Co., and 
Paul and Allen Dorfman to assure the placing of 
the Central States insurance business with Dr. 
Perlman’s company, with the understanding that 
Allen Dorfman would be named the broker on 
this lucrative account. 

The evidence shows that Dr. Perlman had ad- 
vance knowledge of the bids of his competitors, 
that unknown to his competitors (but known to 
Mr. Hoffa) his bid was based on more favorable 
factors than those of his competitors, and that 
Dr. Perlman and the Dorfmans were certain they 
were going to get the business before the other 
bids were even opened. Despite this unfair and 
discriminatory competitive advantage, the Union 
Casualty bid was not the lowest submitted. The 
offer of the lowest bidder, Pacific Mutual Life, 
was rejected on the flimsy excuse of a previous 
financial reorganization of that company—this 
reorganization, incidentally, having taken place 7 
years before Union Casualty was even incorpo- 
rated and 15 years before this bidding. The rec- 
ord is abundantly clear that not only was Pacific 
Mutual the lowest bidder but also in the best 
financial position of all the competing companies 
and with a much longer record of achievement in 
the group insurance field. Hoffa’s attitude on the 
subject is best reflected in his momentary discus- 
sion with Ralph J. Walker, vice president of 
Pacific Mutual, when Hoffa told Walker why the 
Pacific Mutual bid was being rejected. “I asked 
him if he was both judge and jury and he replied 
that he was both.” 

The same type of collusion is evident in the 
subsequent award of the Michigan conference in- 
surance plan to Union Casualty. Hoffa took the 
Michigan conference business away from the Con- 


tinental Assurance Co. and awarded a contract for 
the business to Union Casualty on March 8, 1951— 
even though Dr. Perlman did not submit a bid on 
the Michigan conference fund until March 9, the 
following day. 

With Dr. Perlman and the Dorfmans firmly 
entrenched in the saddle, union members began to 
get a taste of what this collusive agreement would 
mean to them in the way of benefits. 

Starting in April of 1952, Hoffa agreed to in- 
creases in premium rates for both of the Teamster 
funds. Concurrently, increases in commissions 
and service fees were paid to the Dorfmans. 
Around the same time, Hoffa also agreed to dras- 
tic cuts in benefits payable under the plans. Thus 
the captive Teamster members found themselves 
paying more for less insurance. Hospital benefits 
were first cut from $160 to $120 and obstetrical 
benefits cut from $75 to $50. Then maximum 
surgery benefits were slashed from $300 to $200, 
with a corresponding one-third cut in all other 
surgical fees. It must be noted here that the 
added financial remuneration to the Dorfmans 
was over and above commissions and fees which 
were already excessive. 

So brazen were Dorfman’s activities that in 
1954, his license was revoked by the State of New 
York. Yet, through cunning subterfuge—com- 
bined with the friendship of Jimmy Hoffa—Allen 
Dorfman continues to draw his commissions and 
service fees on the Teamster business. Herbert 
Hutner, president of the Northeastern Life In- 
surance Co. (the successor to Union Casualty), 
testified that the Teamster business represents a 
substantial portion of the business his company 
writes. He further made it clear that he knows 
that if he was to sever his relationship with Allen 
Dorfman, he would undoubtedly lose this business. 
Hutner’s testimony came more than a year after 
Hoffa blandly told the committee that soon “we 
will have no connection with Mr. Dorfman 
whatsoever.” 

The committee feels there is an obvious weak- 
ness in law when Allen Dorfman is permitted to 
draw these commissions after his license has been 
canceled by the State of New York. 

Who is Paul Dorfman that Jimmy Hoffa should 
feel so obligated to him? What manner of labor 
leader is this close friend of Jimmy Hoffa? 

The record emphatically answers these ques- 
tions. Dorfman is a close associate of members of 
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the underworld in Chicago. His own variety of 
labor union leadership was so distasteful to the 
AFL-CIO that it ejected him from membership. 
While head of the Waste Material Handlers 
Union in Chicago, Dorfman not only negotiated 
sweetheart contracts with the waste trade industry 
of Chicago, but assisted that association in ne- 
gotiating a sweetheart contract with another 
labor union, Independent Teamsters Local 705 in 
Chicago. For this the employers were under- 
standably grateful and hired solicitors to drum 
up business for Allen Dorfman’s insurance 
agency. 

There is direct testimony that Allen Dorfman 
misappropriated premiums collected directly 
from laid-off workers over a 3-year period. These 
funds were returned when it was clear that com- 
mittee investigators would find out about them. 
In the interim years, however, Dorfman had used 
these funds to finance other of his enterprises. 
This entire matter has been referred to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for study on tax fraud 
implications. 


Two Locals of the Meat Cutters 


The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America has enjoyed the 
reputation of being an honorable and responsible 
labor organization for many years. 

Understandably, cooperative witnesses of that 
union who appeared before the committee during 
the inquiry into the conduct of locals 342 and 640 
in New York were aggrieved by the evidence of 
betrayal of trust by high-ranking officials of the 
Meat Cutters. The committee commends the 
prompt action of the international union to 
remedy the shocking conditions that were 
exposed. 

Nevertheless, the committee must find that the 
New York investigation brought to light a sordid 
record of highly improper activities, not only by 
representatives of labor but by management as 
well, that were indefensible and reprehensible. 

The committee finds from undeniable evidence 
that Max Block? and members of his family 
treated these two unions as their own personal 
property and engaged in unconscionable exploita- 
tion of the rank-aid-file union members for their 
own personal aggrandizement. Their control of 


the destinies of the two unions extended back 
many years in an unbroken line. The testimony 
established that they milked the treasuries of more 
than $241,000 in salaries and expenses for the 3- 
year period of 1955-57 alone, and that they 
manipulated another $293,000 in questionable 
items in the same period, of which $119,000 was 
directly chargeable to the Block family. 

The committee finds that there was an inextri- 
cable interweaving of the operations of the two 
unions with the private interests of Max Block 
and members of his family centered about a Con- 
necticut country club venture and the Black An- 
gus Restaurant in New York. 

The committee finds that the Blocks promoted 
collusive arrangements with employers whereby 
investments were made in the country club proj- 
ects in exchange for exemptions from payments 
into the pension funds of the two unions. The 


‘Breslau Packing & Unloading Co. and Daitch- 


Crystal Dairies, Inc., were beneficiaries of these 
exemptions to a degree commensurate with the 
purchase of country club bonds by responsible 
officials of these two companies. 

The committee finds that it is more than mere 
coincidence that the $25,000 loan to the country 
club at a low interest rate by the Van Iderstine Co. 
occurred immediately after negotiations with 
Max Block for a change in the wage-reopening 
clause of an industrywide contract covering New 
York area rendering companies. Charles Haus- 
sermann defended the loan as a “good will” ges- 
ture and said his company also wanted the 
country club as a source of raw material. This 
raw material “stop” produced $37 worth of busi- 
ness in 114 years. The committee concludes that 
no further comment is necessary. 

The committee finds that Max Block used his 
position as an international vice president to pro- 
mote the $25,000 purchase of country club bonds 
by the international union. The evidence indi- 
cates that the purchase was authorized by Patrick 
E. Gorman, international secretary-treasurer, 
without the approval of the international execu- 
tive board, and the wording of the bonds 
emphasizes the dangerously speculative character 
of the investment and evidences fiduciary 
irresponsibility. 


2Epitor’s Nots.—President of locals 342 and 640, district 
council president, and an international vice president. 
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The committee finds that Louis Block used his 
position as administrator of the union welfare 
and pension funds to pressure the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co., beneficiary of all the 
union welfare and pension business, into a 
$350,000 first mortgage on the country club real 
estate. The committee concludes that this was 
a clear-cut violation of the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Code. 

The committee finds that Max Block received 
gratis preferential rights to acquire stock and 
debenture bonds in Food Fair Properties, Inc., an 
affiliate of Food Fair Stores, on behalf of himself 
and his brother, Louis, and that thereafter Food 
Fair Stores was granted a deferment from the 
obligation of making pension fund contributions 
which saved the company approximately $50,000. 
At the time of the transfer of these rights in 
September 1955, they had an open market value 
of $3,600 and the transaction appears to be in 
clear violation of the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act prohibiting an employer 
from giving money “or any other thing of value” 
to a representative of employees or acceptance by 
such representatives of same. The evidence is 
undisputed that no monetary consideration was 
involved in the transfer of the rights, and that 
they were in fact, a gift. It is also undisputed 
that the stock and bonds, at the time of delivery, 
had an open market value in excess of the amount 
paid by the Blocks, and that Max Block used a 
$12,000 “advance on salary” from local 640 to pay 
for the securities. 

The committee finds that Max Block used his 
position to solicit business for his son-in-law, 
Martin Zeitler, from employers with whom his 
two unions had labor contracts. In one case 
alone, Food Fair Stores, his overtures on behalf 
of Zeitler brought orders for more than $500,000 
worth of business, and the testimony showed fur- 
ther that he also approached the labor relations 
representatives of the larger chain organiza- 
tions—A. & P., Bohack, Grand Union, etc.—to 
promote business for Zeitler. 

The committee finds that the Blocks used their 
position to pressure the Bohack Co. into selling 
meat to the Black Angus Restaurant directly 
from the company’s warehouse, an “accommoda- 
tion” never extended by Bohack to any other 
restaurant. 


The committee finds that union automoblies and 
personnel were used to transport supplies to the 
Black Angus and concludes from the testimony 
that Joseph G. Suffa, local 640 business agent, was 
employed at the country club building project 
while on the union payroll despite Suffa’s denial. 
Such an arrangement was wholly in keeping with 
the Blocks’ entire scheme of operation. 

The committee finds that the record before it is 
replete with evidence of empire building in the 
most evil connotation of the term and that the 
Blocks resorted to the same denial of democratic 
process, the same seizure and concentrated drive 
for perpetuation in office that has been encoun- 
tered by the committee in other cases. 

The committee finds that the 1952 election of 
officers, where no notice was given to the mem- 
bership of the proposed balloting and where those 
in attendance cast token ballots based upon con- 
tinuing the incumbent administration in office for 
another 4 years, was illustrative of the type of 
election that prevailed. When opposition did 
crystallize in 1956, the Block administration 
forces improperly used funds from the union 
treasury for propaganda purposes and spent 
$3,300 for “poll watchers” from the dues money 
of the members. 

The committee finds that the expenditure of 
more than $95,000 for annuities for Max and 
Louis Block, Harold Lippel, and William Casale 
was concealed from the membership of the two 
locals and that union records were falsified to 
show membership approval. In Louis Block’s 
case, the annuity was purchased 2 years after he 
ceased to be president of local 640. 

The committee finds that the dissipation of 
union funds for the purchase of automobiles has 
been nothing short of scandalous and that here 
again is a manifestation of the attitude of Max 
Block and members of his family that the unions 
existed principally to insure family comfort and 
well-being. In addition to his two Cadillacs, 
Max Block also had a union-purchased Chrysler 
which he transferred to the country club in ex- 
change for a $1,000 capital investment credit on 
the books, and a union-purchased Buick which his 
son, Alvin, wrecked a month after it was bought. 
The union also paid for the insurance on the 
Buick but Max Block took the $2,450 settlement, 
used $2,048.05 to buy 400 shares of Food Fair 
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Properties stock and deposited the $401.95 
balance in his wife’s bank account. Although he 
testified that he replaced the wrecked Buick with 
another one, the record shows that title was not 
transferred to the union until Block became aware 
that the committee was probing this transaction, 
that the wrecked Buick was carried on the books 
of the union as an asset for 2 years after the in- 
surance claim was paid, and that at least some of 
the payments on the replacement Buick were 
made by Alvin mock: and clearly designated as 
being on “my car.” The Zeitler-Suffa switch of 
cars which cost the union another estimated aad 
is another odorous incident. 

The committee finds that the gross misuse - 
funds of the two unions included a long chain of 
bizarre financial manipulations for which the re- 
sponsible union officers offered no plausible or 
rational explanation. These included: 

1. Checks drawn to “cash” totaling $86,507.02 
for which no supporting documents existed. 

2. Payments of $26,705 to Max Block for “ex- 
penses” for which there were no supporting 
documents. 

3. A check drawn to “cash,” with a correspond- 
ing entry in the cash disbursements ledger indi- 
cating payments of $1,000 each to the New York 
State Republican Committee and the New York 
State Democratic Committee. Affidavits from 
the treasurers of both parties said no such con- 
tributions had been received. Casale said he gave 
the money to Max Block and Block “couldn’t re- 
member” what he did with it. 

4. Florida trips for Max Block and his wife 
which cost the union $9,372.65. 

5. Expenditures of $6,491.35 for “cigars, 
flowers, fruits and goodies, lingerie, etc.,” and the 
home telephone bill of Max Block. Included in 
the flower charges were bills for prenuptial af- 
fairs and the wedding of Max Block’s daughter. 

6. Payment of $500 from local 342 to Block’s 
daughter and Zeitler as a “wedding present.” 

7. Testimony that a claim on the welfare fund 
was processed for Zeitler who never was a mem- 
ber of the union, in connection with the birth of 
Block’s grandchild. 

8. The purchase of $1,537.50 worth of Govern- 
ment bonds in 1955 for the “business agents,” with 
$750 of the total being used to buy a bond for 
Louis Block, 2 years after he left office in local 
640. 


9. Bills at the Beverly Hotel totaling $9,301.82 
including some for as much as $800 and $900 con- 
tracted by persons who had no connection with 
the Meat Cutters union. As a matter of geo- 
graphical significance, the committee noted that 
the Beverly Hotel is located in close proximity to 
the Black Angus Restaurant. 

10. The $4,223.14 added cost from the welfare 
fund to provide $10,000 life insurance coverage 
for the officers and business agents while rank- 
and-file members had to be content with coverage 
of $2,000. 

The committee finds that the credible evidence 
in the record before it sustains the conclusion that 
the actual expense in connection with a strike by 
local 640 against duck-processing plants on Long 
Island in 1955 was far less than the $10,013.19 
billed to and paid by the Teamsters-Butchers 
Joint Organizing Committee in Washington. 
The testimony shows that, after the reimburse- 
ment by the Joint Organizing Committee, Lippel, 
local 640 secretary-treasurer, cashed a check for 
$5,013.19. No records could be found to show 
what became of this money and Lippel was “too 
ill” to appear before the committee for question- 
ing. Block would say only that the expenditure 
must have been “authentic and legitimate” and 
denied that he got any of it. 

The committee finds that a convention fund 
was maintained by local 640 that was not reflected 
in the regular books and records. From this 
secret bank account a total of $6,400 was with- 
drawn in 1956 with no records to show to whom 
it was disbursed. The withdrawal practically 
cleaned out the account. Block offered no expla- 
nation other than that the money “must have 
been” distributed to the delegates, although the 
records show that the expenses of the delegates 
were paid out of the general fund of local 640. 

The committee finds further evidence of fiscal 
irresponsibility in testimony that Moe Fliss, one 
of the trustees, whose function it was to scrutinize 
all expenditures by local 342, signed checks in 
blank for use by Casale, the secretary-treasurer, 
and that business agents of the same union signed 
petty cash vouchers in blank for Casale. 

The committee finds that both locals failed to 
comply with the provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act requiring them to furnish to all 
members copies of annual financial reports filed 
with the Secretary of Labor. 
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The committee finds no satisfactory evidence 
that the investment of $70,000 of welfare funds 
in a first mortgage on the printing plant of Max- 
well C. Raddock, close friend of the Blocks, ever 
was known to or approved by the general mem- 
bership, or that there was knowledge of, or ap- 
proval by, the rank and file of local 342 of the 
purchase of $10,000 worth of World Wide Press 
Syndicate bonds. The fact that members of the 
Block family were holding $15,000 worth of bonds 
at the same time is, in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, a definite conflict of interest. 

The committee finds no satisfactory evidence of 
any awareness of, or approval by, the rank-and- 
file members in the matter of transfer of the de- 
faulted Raddock mortgage from the welfare 
funds to the general funds of the two unions, or 
any approval by the general membership of the 
$60,000 loan and the payment of interest thereon 
in connection with the mortgage transfer. 

The committee finds that the acceptance by 
Louis Block of the $5,000 kickback from Max 
Singer in connection with the placement of wel- 
fare fund insurance in 1949 and the collection of 
commissions by Lippel on the placement of the 
annuities when he was one of those for whom an- 
nuities were being purchased, reveal once again 
how the Block family and those connected with 
it considered union office as an instrument for 
personal profit. 

The committee finds that the leadership of the 
two unions was equally proficient in the operation 
of the obnoxious testimonial dinner racket in 
which employers having contracts with the union 
were “induced” to invest $1,000 to $1,500 for ad- 
vertisements in souvenir journals. The testi- 
monial for Gorman, the international secretary- 
treasurer, is a case in point. Here $55,000 was 
realized from which Lippel and Casale helped 
themselves to $5,000 each with the approval of 
Max Block, with $15,000 going for the purchase 
of Government bonds for the guest of honor that 
he declined to accept. The inanity of Max Block’s 
statement, “What else were we going to do with 
the money ?” established for the record the extent 
of his responsibility for the union’s general 
welfare. 


The committee finds that the sale by Gorman 
of Reading Tube stock to Julius Schwartz, a labor 
relations representative of Food Fair Stores, was 
a transaction suggestive of an improper relation- 
ship. Louis Stein, president of Food Fair, ar- 
ranged for Gorman to buy the stock for $5,000, 
and eventually arranged for Schwartz to buy it 
back from Gorman at the same price, although 
the open market quotation at the time of this 
transfer was $600 less. The committee must con- 
demn this practice as not being in conformity 
with standards barring the proffer or acceptance 
of monetary favors involving parties to be found 
on the opposite sides of a collective bargaining 
table. 

The committee finds that the auditing pro- 
cedures followed by the two unions fell far short 
of accepted practice and were responsible for the 
deplorable and shocking misuse of union funds. 
While it was true that a certified public account- 
ant was employed his fee was minimal and he 
was limited to acceptance of the books and records 
“as is,” with no provision made for a detailed ex- 
amination of expenditures to ascertain if they 
were in accord with the constitution and bylaws 
of the union and legal in every respect. The testi- 
mony shows that the accountant qualified the 
financial statements he prepared by stating that 
there was no “independent verification” of the 
transactions reflected by the books and records, 
thereby relieving himself of any responsibility in 
that regard. Nevertheless, the testimony shows 
that the nature of the audits was misrepresented 
to the membership with emphasis being placed on 
the employment of a CPA but no mention being 
made of lack of certification of the audit itself. 

The committee feels gratified that the resigna- 
tions of Max and Louis Block, Lippel, Casale, and 
Singer appear to have resulted from the exposure 
of the conditions in these two locals. It can only 
hope that the evils shown to have existed will be 
permanently cured. It is imperative that Con- 
gress enact legislation dealing with effective 
financial reporting by unions subject to check by 
the Government and providing for full publica- 
tion to union members. 
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Output Per Worker in 
American and Soviet Industry 


A Sovier stupy released early in 1959 * concludes 
that the level of industrial output per produc- 
tion worker in the U.S.S.R. was roughly one-half 
that of the United States in 1956. The study is 
based on 28 industries, most of them in manu- 
facturing, including durable and nondurable 
goods. The purpose of the study is to determine 
what labor productivity differences exist between 
the Soviet Union, the United States, Britain, 
West Germany, and France.* The author ap- 
pears to have made a conscientious effort to calcu- 
late, as scientifically as he could, the ratios for the 
countries and to present his findings for public 
scrutiny. A check by the writers of this critique 
on the accuracy of the entire Soviet study was not 
feasible, but spot checks for individual industry 
ratios in the United States indicate that the esti- 
mates are reasonable and the description of sources 
and methods is correct. 

The measures of output per worker are based 
on physical measures of production volume. The 
author encountered technical difficulties similar to 
those experienced with U.S. industrial statistics, 
although perhaps to a greater degree with respect 
to Soviet statistics. Some of the usual difficul- 
ties are discussed, such as the lack of sufficient 
product detail and the industrial classification of 
multiproduct plants making primary and second- 
ary products. 

There is some lack of comparability between 
the two countries in the methods of counting 
labor input. The author concludes that this is 
relatively unimportant and that it leads to a 
slight bias in favor of the U.S. estimates. He 
says, for example, that in the U.S.S.R. mainte- 
nance work is handled by individual establish- 
ments themselves to a much larger extent than in 
the United States. (However, there are differ- 
ences in methods of reporting and counting, and 
it would be very difficult, the writers believe, to 
determine whether a bias exists. 


Findings 


By Industry. As indicated in the accompanying 
table, which is a reproduction of a table included 


in the translated Russian report, yearly output 
per production worker in the Soviet Union 
ranged from 18 to 147 percent of that in the 
United States among the 28 industries studied. 
(U.S.S.R. figures are as of 1956, while those of 
the United States are as of 1954.) The best 
Soviet industry, relative to the United States, was 
bread and bakery products. There is a long drop 
from this to the next best industry, open-pit coal 
mining, and a big drop again to rubber fuotwear, 
where the ratio of the Soviet Union to the United 
States was 80 percent, and to metalworking, 
where the ratio was 74 percent. 

The industries are not a representative cross 
sample of manufacturing in the United States or 
the Soviet Union, since only ferrous metals and 
machine tools represent the group of heavy in- 
dustries which include basic metals, fabricated 
metal products, machinery, and transportation 
equipment. However, the 28 industries account 
for about 38 percent of manufacturing and min- 


- ing employment in the U.S.S.R. and about 23 


percent in the United States. 


By 28 Industries Combined. The manufacturing 
and mining industries are combined in the study 
through the use of two alternative sets of 
weights—payrolls and employment—based on the 
industrial structure of the U.S.S.R. in 1956. The 
estimates show that yearly output per worker in 
the Soviet Union in 1956 was between 45 and 48 
percent of worker output in the United States in 
1954. If coal mining is excluded, the ratio is 
raised by approximately two points, as seen in 
the following tabulation : 

Industries weighted by— 


Total pay- Number o 
rot workers y 





28 industries as percent of total 
U.S.8.R. industry : 38. 3 
Same, less the coal industry L 32. 0 
Yearly output per worker, 28 indus- 
tries, U.S.S.R. as percent of U.S___- 
Same, less the coal industry 
Source: See text footnote 1. 


1A. Kats, A Comparison of the U.S.S.R. Industrial Labor 
Productivity Levels with those of the Principal Capitalist Coun- 
tries (in Sotsialisticheskiy Trud [Socialist Labor], Moscow, 
January 1959, pp. 42-55). Translation coordinated and dis- 
tributed by the Office of Technical Services, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, OTS : 59-13, 374, March 27, 1959. The critique pre- 
sented here was prepared in the Division of Productivity and 
Technological Developments, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2¥Estimates for the latter 3 countries are based on 13 to 15 
industries covering only 16 to 22 percent of industrial employ- 
ment in the U.S.S.R., and are not described in this article. 
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The use of U.S. rather than U.S.S.R. employ- 
ment or payroll weights could yield different re- 
sults if there were major differences in industrial 
structure between the two countries. The Soviet 
study does not attempt this, but the writers of 
this article recomputed the averages, using em- 
ployment weights of U.S. industry in 1956. The 
ratio shows Russian productivity to be 47 percent 
that of the United States, just about equal to the 
48 percent derived from the use of Soviet employ- 
ment weights. 

The study recognizes the need to adjust the 
U.S. estimates to reflect productivity gains be- 
tween 1954 and 1956 in order to make a proper 
comparison with the productivity levels of the 
Soviet Union in 1956. The gain in U.S. output 
per worker between 1954 and 1956 is estimated 
by the Russian study to be about 8.2 percent. 
Estimates by the Bureau of Labor Statistics show 
an increase of about 11 percent for manufactur- 
ing, coal mining, and iron ore mining combined. 
This would result in reducing the ratio of 
U.S.S.R. productivity in 1956 by about 4 percent- 
age points, that is, to about 41-43 percent of the 
level attained in the United States. The latter 
figures were not actually computed in the study, 
which indicates in rather general terms that, be- 
cause of certain differences in the statistics and 
the nature of the economies, the relative level of 
labor productivity in the U.S.S.R. is really 
higher than that indicated by its own calcula- 
tions and is roughly half the labor productivity 
in the United States. 


Comparison With Other Studies 


It is useful to compare the estimates of the 
Soviet study with those obtained in studies made 
in the United States. Walter Galenson has pre- 
viously estimated that pre-World War II (1937- 
39) industrial labor productivity in the U.S.S.R. 
was about 40 percent of that in the United States. 
Using spotty information for the postwar period, 


*Labor Productivity in Soviet and American Industry (New 
York, Columbia Press, 1955), Rand Corp. research study. 
Galenson’s estimate is based on about 13 industries, combined 
with U.S.S.R. employment weights. His list, however, covers a 
much higher proportion of heavy industry, including tractors, 
agricultural and heavy construction machinery, railroad loco- 
motives and cars, automobiles, iron and steel, cotton textiles, 
shoes, beet sugar, crude oil and natural gas, and coal and iron 
mining. 


Galenson made a rough estimate that, by 1950, 
the losses in productivity resulting from World 
War IT had been made up and that productivity 


CoMPARISON oF ANNUAL OvuTPUT PER WORKER IN 
Sevectep Inpustrigs, U.S.8.R. anp Unirep Srares 





Yearly output 
per worker U.S. 8.R 
Branch of industry 
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1 wn for 1955. If we compare the Soviet figures for 1956 with the Ameri- 
can figures for 1954, the comparative eke | for the eT of iy ype -—~ 

and rolled iron ;er man is 57.9 pevernt steel 
steel 57.6 percent, and rolled iron 53.6 mt. “The index for ferrous metal 
1 was computed by means of dividing the corresponding a of 
prodection by the total number of workers engaged in the production of 
pig iron, steel, and rolled toy since a =~] or less accurate establishment of 
the total number of workers engaged in the production of pig iron or steel 
A — iron alone is impossible on the renee of either the American or the 

Vv 

? Since absences from work are not counted in the (U. 8.] Mining Bureau's 
figures on the number of workers engaged in the coal- and tron-ore mining 
industries, the U.S.S.R. data on the roster-average number of workers is 
diminished by 12 percent. 


4 Gasoline, kerosene, ligroin, and diesel fuel. 

5 The output pe worker was computed by means of dividing the volume 
of preteens < of cellulose, paper, and cardboard by the number of workers 
ne pootustion of of paper, card cardboard, and ucts made thereof; 


engaged in prod 
the oe oO ——{> | “converted into ideal tons of 
the American | we {of manu- 


on ~ basis of the ratio ca ices 
Factures} of E 58.7; Cyt, 


(paper, 100; cardboard, 
6 a becae rf the epsettiniey o of 3 ~~ tal _ 7 of workers 
engnent in ho production of yare {or thread], the annual output of fabrics 
per worker was computed by means of divi ing - —— of = 
of fabrics by the total number of workers engaged in all operations for the 
meqnetee of fabrics. 
1 The output } 4 worker was computed by means of dividing the volume 
of of protection of lime (both OF an tochnstasten) an by 
of workers. The of lime 


1954 (eonstruction lime, 100; 


* The computation was based on the quantity of milk made into dairy 
products, including butter. 


SOURCE: See text footnote 1. 
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had increased sufficiently to maintain the prewar 
ratio of about 40 percent. 

The ratio for 1950 can be extended to 1956 by 
the use of other estimates developed in the United 
States. BLS data indicate an increase of about 
23 percent in output per production worker in 
manufacturing, coal mining, and iron ore mining 
in the United States between 1950 and 1956. 
Two estimates are available for the U.S.S.R.: one, 
developed by Warren Nutter of the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Inc., indicates an in- 
crease in U.S.S.R. industrial labor productivity of 
about 27 percent ; * the other, developed by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, shows a gain of 41.4 percent.® 
These estimates would indicate that Soviet pro- 
ductivity was, respectively, 41 or 46 percent that 
of the United States in 1956. 

Galenson’s estimates of industrial labor pro- 
ductivity in 1950 for both the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. are based on output per worker. He 
has indicated that if his estimates are converted 
to output per man-hour, the ratio would be 
lowered to 34 percent, since in 1950, the average 
workweek was about 40 hours in the United States 
and 48 hours in the Soviet Union. 

In contrast, the Soviet study concludes that 
the man-hour difference is small. It says: “In 
the U.S.S.R. in 1956, the average number of days 
per worker actually worked in industry was 272.1 
while the average length of the working day for 
adult workers was 7.6 hours.” This equals 2,068 
average annual hours per worker. The study’s 
estimate for the U.S. worker in 1954 is 1,967 
hours, 4 percent less than the Russian average. 


Overcoming the Gap in Productivity 


The Soviet study devotes some attention to 
methods of overcoming the gap in industrial labor 
productivity between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. The report places great emphasis on 
the fact that in many industries “the level of labor 
productivity at the leading Soviet enterprises is 
equal to or higher than the average (italic sup- 
plied) level of labor productivity in the United 
States.” Therefore, one way of closing the gap 
is to bring the majority of establishments up to 
the level of the leading ones. The study does not 
mention that the leading establishments in the 


United States are also above the average, and that 
the remaining ones might also have the opportu- 
nity of catching up. However, this would require, 
in both countries, a substantial advance in mana- 
gerial, labor, and technological efficiency over a 
wide range of establishments, plus the overcom- 
ing of external obstacles to maximum efficiency, 
such as the availability of raw materials, markets, 
transportation, and power, which may vary 
significantly among plants. 

The study declares that the chief cause of the 
lag of Soviet industry behind American industry 
is the lower level of electric power consumed per 
worker in the U.S.S.R. Annual consumption of 
electric power per worker in the U.S.S.R. for 11 
industries for which figures are given, ranged 
from about 30 to 67 percent of the United States. 
The figures show a close relationship between this 
factor and output per worker. 

In this connection, the report acknowledges the 
great importance of capital outlays for recon- 
struction, expansion, comprehensive mechaniza- 
tion and automation, and new technological proc- 
esses as means toward higher productivity in the 


U.S.S.R. 
Conclusion 


The report is interesting from a number of 
viewpoints: (1) an estimate from a Soviet source 
that annual output per production worker in the 
Soviet Union is no more than 50 percent of the 
level in the United States in 1956 (the ratio may 
be even less for output per man-hour) and (2) 
open recognition of this fact in the Soviet Union; 
(3) the drive to eliminate this gap by continued 
emphasis on mechanization and automation; and 
(4) the interest in productivity measurement as 
as indicator of the extent to which they are suc- 
cessful in overcoming the lead of the United 
States. 


“Economic Growth of the Soviet Union, in The Study of 
Economic Growth, 39th Annual Report of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc. (New York, May 1959), pp. 31-32. 
Nutter’s estimates are for total mining and manufacturing for 
the period 1950-55 and show an annual gain of about 4 percent. 
The same rate of increase for 1955—56 is assumed for purposes of 
this analysis. Nutter’s estimates are based on all persons en- 
gaged and would be lower than estimates based on production 
workers. 

5 Demitri B. Shimkin and Frederick A. Leedy, Soviet Industrial 
Growth—Its Cost, Extent and Prospects (in Automotive Indus- 
tries, Philadelphia, Pa., January 1958, pp. 48-59, 122). 
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Earnings of Communications 
Workers in October 1958 


Earntncs of the 670,000 employees (exclusive of 
officials and managerial assistants) of the princi- 
pal communications carriers in the United States 
averaged $2.30 an hour in October 1958,’ an in- 
crease of 15 cents since October 1957. Since Oc- 
tober 1947, the date of the first of a series of 
annual studies summarized by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
level of employee earnings has increased substan- 
tially in each of the four main carrier groups in- 
cluded in the study—class A telephone carriers, 
Western Union Telegraph Co., radiotelegraph 
carriers, and ocean-cable carriers. Employment 
of the class A telephone carriers, accounting for 
94 percent of the workers covered by the study, 
declined by approximately 7 percent during the 
past year but was still 14 percent above the Oc- 
tober 1947 level. In a continuation of the em- 
ployment decline in the telegraph industry over 
the past several years, the number of Western 
Union employees dropped 8 percent in the year 
ending October 1958. Employment in October 
1958 in each of the other types of carrier groups 
was slightly below October 1957 employment. 


Class A Telephone Carriers 


Earnings in 1958. Employees of the 52 class A 
telephone carriers included in the study averaged 
$2.31 an hour in October 1958—15 cents above the 
October 1957 average? Individual earnings of 
the 631,501 employees (exclusive of officials and 
managerial assistants) were widely dispersed. 
The middle half of the workers received from 
$1.64 to $2.76 an hour in October 1958. This 
comparatively wide dispersion of rates is the re- 
sult of a number of factors, including: (1) the 
great diversity of skills and responsibilities re- 
quired in the industry; (2) pay differences among 
regions and among establishments within the 
same region; and (3) the general practice, fol- 
lowed by individual companies of providing a 
range of rates for workers in a given job and 
locality. 

The level of earnings varied greatly according 
to the duties of the workers, ranging from an 
average of $1.34 an hour for trainee telephone 

518055—59 8 


operators to $4.39 an hour for professional and 
semiprofessional employees. Regionally, average 
earnings for all employees studied ranged from 
$2.01 in the Southeast to $2.45 in the Pacific 
States (table 1). 

Employees of the Bell System companies, 
which accounted for 96 percent of the telephone 
employees, averaged $2.33 an hour compared with 
$1.75 for employees of non-Bell companies. Dif- 
ferences in occupational composition may have 
accounted for some of the difference in the all- 
worker averages; the Bell System companies had 
proportionately greater employment in clerical, 
sales, and professional jobs. However, other fac- 
tors, such as size of firm and size of community, 
were undoubtedly of greater importance in con- 
tributing to the difference in wage levels. Aver- 
age employment of the 23 reporting units of the 
Bell System companies, each of which generally 
covers an entire State or a number of States, was 
between 25,000 and 30,000 workers, while most 
of the 29 non-Bell companies employed fewer than 
1,000 workers. 

An individual employee’s rate of pay was also 
influenced to a considerable extent by his length 
of service with the company. Established pro- 
visions for length-of-service wage adjustments, 
which were prevalent in the industry, typically 
provided a series of rates for each job, with the 
top rate often as much as 100 percent above the 
beginning rate. 

Women, who constituted about three-fifths of 
the total work force of the class A telephone car- 
riers, were generally employed as telephone opera- 
tors or clerical employees. Experienced switch- 
board operators, representing a fourth of the total 


2 Based on annual reports filed with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission by carriers engaged in interstate or foreign 
communications by means of their own facilities or through 
connections with the facilities of other carriers under direct or 
indirect common control. These reports do not include radio- 
telegraph and ocean-cable carriers with annual operating revenues 
below $50,000 or telephone carriers with annual operating reve- 
nues below $250,000. For further details of the study, including 
data on additional occupations, see Earnings of Communications 
Workers, October 1958, BLS Report 149. It is estimated that 
this study covers approximately nine-tenths of the workers in the 
communications industries. The earnings data contained in this 
summary, which pertain to all workers except officials and mana- 
gerial assistants, were computed by dividing scheduled weekly 
compensation by scheduled weekly hours. For a summary of the 
Bureau’s study of communications workers’ earnings in October 
1957, see Monthly Labor Review, September 1958, pp. 1000-1005. 

2 Approximately 2 cents of this rise is traceable to the change 
in the occupational composition of the industry, as discussed 
later. 
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employment, averaged $1.68 an hour and switch- 
board operator trainees, $1.31. Earnings of non- 
supervisory clerical employees—112,709 women 
and 9,247 men—averaged $1.85 an hour. 

Virtually all of the employees engaged in con- 
struction, installation, and maintenance work 
were men. Average earnings for numerically 
important job categories in these departments 
included $2.77 an hour for exchange repairmen, 
$2.69 for test-board men and repeatermen, $2.64 
for cable splicers, $2.56 for central office repair- 
men and PBX and station installers, and $2.18 
for linemen. 

Average hourly earnings by occupation in 
Bell System companies were substantially higher 
than occupational averages in the non-Bell com- 
panies. For example, the average wage advan- 
tage for employees of Bell System companies 
was as follows: 36 cents an hour for experienced 
switchboard operators, 38 cents for nonsuper- 
visory clerical employees, 42 cents for central of- 
fice repairmen, and 32 cents for linemen. 
However, scheduled weekly hours averaged 114 
hours greater in the non-Bell group, partly off- 
setting the lower hourly rates. 


Earnings and Employment, 1947-58. In the 
11 years between October 1947 and October 
1958, the level of wages has increased substan- 
tially in the telephone industry. Average earn- 
ings for all employees in October 1958 ($2.31) 
was 83 percent above the October 1947 average 
($1.26).* Cents-per-hour increases during this 
period were generally greater for the higher paid 
jobs than for those lower in the pay scale; on a 
percentage basis, however, greater similarity in 
increases prevailed, as shown below : 


Average hourly 


Amount of 
earnings increase 





Oct.1947 Oct. 1958 
Experienced switchboard 
operators $0. § $1. 68 71 73 
Cable splicers’ helpers___-- . 05 1. 78 76 75 
Clerical employees, non- 
supervisory ae . 85 72 64 
Linemen - - - -_- PRS Tre c .18 100 85 
PBX and stationinstallers_ 1. 44 .56 112 78 
Cable splicers___......__- 1. 61 .64 103 64 


Cenis Percent 


Although average earnings of cable splicers in- 
creased 31 cents an hour more than those of non- 
supervisory clerical employees, the percentage 


increase was virtually the same for these two oc- 
cupational groups. 

Much of the 7-percent decrease in employment 
between October 1957 and October 1958 resulted 
from a 12.6-percent decline in the number of tele- 
phone operators. Reflecting the installation of 
new and improved equipment, the total number 
of telephone operators (including chief operators 
and trainees as well as regular operators) de- 
clined from 235,700 in October 1957 to 206,000 in 
October 1958. During the same period, clerical 
employment decreased 7.5 percent, and the num- 
ber of construction, installation, and maintenance 
workers, by nearly 4 percent. 

Changes in the relative employment of class 
A telephone carrier occupational groups during 
the past 11 years are shown below: 


Percent of total employment in— 





Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1947 1952 1957 1968 


Telephone operators 46 43 35 33 
Clerical employees, non- 

supervisory 16 18 19 
Construction, installation, 

and maintenance em- 





All employees except 
officials and managerial 


assistants (thousands) __ 610.6 681.6 631.5 


552. 7 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Nonmessenger employees * of Western Union’s 
wire-telegraph operations averaged $2.26 an hour, 
exclusive of premium pay for overtime and late- 
shift work, in October 1958 (table 2). This was 
17 cents above the October 1957 average. The 
27,569 nonmessenger employees were found in a 
wide range of occupations that included relatively 
unskilled laboring as well as professional jobs; 
accordingly, individual straight-time rates of pay 
were widely dispersed. 

Although men and women were employed in 
nearly equal numbers, they tended to be concen- 
trated in different jobs. Average straight-time 
hourly rates for numerically important jobs pre- 
dominantly held by women were $1.80 for experi- 

*The percent rise in the all-employee average exceeded the 
increase in most individual job categories because of long-term 
shifts in the occupational composition of the industry. 


4Excludes officials and managerial assistants and ocean-cable 
employees. 
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TABLE 1. 


Cuiass A TeLepHone Carriers:! AveRAGE Hourty Earninos? or Employers IN SELEcTED OccuPATIONS, 
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1 Covers telephone carriers with annual operating revenues exceeding 

2 Average hourly earnings were computed by dividing total scheduled 
weekly compensation by ‘total scheduled weekly hours. 
eee Seeman tee Sagas pena acest 
Middle Atlantic— Delaware, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; 
ee ee lg 
enced telegraph operators (except Morse 
operators) in the commercial department and 
$2.02 for those in the traffic department, $1.95 for 
telephone operators, and $2.07 for nonsupervisory 
clerical employees. Among the job categories in 
which men were predominant, average straight- 
time hourly rates were $2.15 for Morse operators, 
$2.35 for linemen and cablemen, $2.41 for sub- 
scribers’ equipment maintainers, and $2.59 for 
traffic testing and regulating employees. 

Rates of pay of individual workers varied sub- 
stantially in many of the specific job categories 
studied. In many instances, hourly rates of the 
highest paid worker exceeded those of the lowest 
paid in the same job by more than $1 an hour. 
However, in other jobs such as Morse operators, 
telephone operators, and experienced telegraph 
operators (except Morse operators) employed in 
the traffic department, individual rates were 
closely grouped. 

The 5,724 messengers, comprising about 17 per- 
cent of the total Western Union work force, in- 
cluded 3,729 full-time employees and 1,995 part- 
time employees. Straight-time average hourly 


Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Rotate, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
iastinn, South Carolina, and Tennessee; North Central—lowa, Minnesota, 
ay ye 
tain—Arizona, Colorado, I Idaho (south of Salmon River), Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Texas (El Paso County), Utah, and Wyoming; and a 
California, Idaho (north of Salmon River), Oregon, and Washingto 

Figures include long-lines employees an ‘class A telephone carrier employ- 
ons in the territories. 
rates of pay for these two groups of workers were 
$1.27 and $1.05, respectively. Foot and bicycle 
messengers averaged $1.06 an hour in October 
1958, 4 cents more than in October 1957. Motor 
messengers averaged $1.63, 14 cents an hour above 
the previous year. 

Straight-time rates of pay for wire-telegraph 
employees increased steadily during the period 
1947-58. The average of $2.26 recorded for non- 
messenger employees in October 1958 was more 
than double the amount reported for October 
1947 ($1.05). During this period, differentials 
among occupational groups were maintained on 
a cents-per-hour basis, but as in many other in- 
dustries, percentage wage increases tended to be 
greater for the lower paid groups. Thus, average 
rates for both subscribers’ equipment maintainers 
and linemen and cablemen increased by 96 percent 
since 1947, compared with 122 percent for ex- 
perienced telegraph operators (excluding Morse 
operators) in the commercial department and 129 
percent for telephone operators. On either a 
cents-per-hour or percent basis, the increase in 
average rates of pay for messengers was consider- 
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Taste 2. Western Union Tevecrarnx Co.: PercentacEe DisrrisuTion oF WIRE-TELEGRAPH EMPLOYEES BY STRAIGHT- 
Time Averace Hourty Earninos,! Setectep Occupations, OcTOBER 1958 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts. 

2 Excludes officials and managerial assistants and ocean-cable employees. 
Data for the latter are incorporated in table 4. 


ably smaller than that for other occupational 
groups, amounting to 76 cents, or 87 percent, for 
motor messengers and 41 cents, or 63 percent, for 
foot and bicycle messengers. 

Total employment of the wire-telegraph opera- 
tions of the company declined approximately 37 
percent between October 1947 and October 1958— 
from 53,107 to 33,293. The number of Morse tele- 
graph operators declined 69 percent during this 
period, but the number of workers employed as 
subscribers’ equipment maintainers more than 
doubled. The number of foot and bicycle mes- 
sengers dropped by 56 percent between 1947 and 
1958, compared with a drop of only 18 percent in 
the number of motor messengers. The following 
tabulation indicates changes in the relative em- 
ployment of important occupational groups 
during the past 11 years: 


Percent of total employment in— 
Oct. 1947 Oct. 1952 Oct. 1957 Oct. 1958 
Telegraph operators 34 32 30 29 
Messengers, foot and bicycle_ 18 19 14 13 
Messengers, motor 3 3 4 4 
Clerical employees, nonsuper- 





16 16 18 18 

Construction, installation, and 
maintenance employees - - - 13 13 16 17 
16 17 18 19 





All employees except officials 
and managerial assistants 


(thousands) 53.1 39.5 36.2 


_erators, 


5 Less than 0.05 percent. 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 100. 


Telegraph operators and foot and bicycle mes- 
sengers accounted for a somewhat smaller propor- 
tion of the total employment in October 1958 than 
in 1947. Employment in most other job groups 


was proportionately higher in October 1958 than 
during the earlier period. 


Radiotelegraph Carriers 


The 3,254 men and 557 women employees® of 
the five companies engaged in transmitting non- 
vocal communications by radio had average 
hourly earnings of $2.57 an hour in October 1958 
(table 3), an increase of 14 cents since October 
1957. The number of men greatly exceeded the 
number of women employed in each of the major 
occupational categories. Among the numerically 
important jobs, nonsupervisory clerical employees 
had average hourly earnings of $2.21; radio op- 
$2.94; teletype-multiplex operators, 
$2.36; radio operating technicians, $2.99; and foot 
and bicycle messengers, $1.16. 

Individual earnings of the 3,811 workers were 
widely dispersed, the middle half ranging from 
$1.92 to $3.02. For two of the occupations, how- 
ever, individual earnings of the workers fell 
within comparatively narrow limits—approxi- 
mately nine-tenths of the foot and bicycle messen- 


5 Excludes officials and managerial assistants and employees 
working outside continental United States. 
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TaBLEe 3. PrincrpAL RADIOTELEGRAPH CARRIERS:! PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES BY AVERAGE HourRLy 
Earninos,? SELECTED Occupations, OcToBER 1958 
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1 Covers radiotelegraph carriers with annual operating revenues exceeding 
3'See footnote 2, table 1. 


gers earned from $1 to $1.20 and three-fourths of 
the radio operators, from $2.70 to $3.10. 

Since October 1947, the number of radiotele- 
graph employees had declined by approximately a 
fourth. During the same period, average hourly 
earnings increased 82 percent. 


Ocean-Cable Carriers 


The three ocean-cable carriers included in the 
study employed a total of 1,350 workers—1,128 
TaBLe 4, PrincrpaAL Ocrean-CaBLe Carriers:! Prr- 


CENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES BY AVERAGE 
Hourty EarninGs,? SELECTED OccuPATIONS, OcTOBER 
1958 
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$2.90 and under $3.10. 
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Number of workers...- 
Average hourly 




















1 Covers ocean-cable carriers with annual operating revenues exceeding 
$50,000; includes ocean-cable employees of Western Union Telegraph Co. 

2 See footnote 2, table 1. 

4 Excludes employees working for ocean-cable carriers outside the conti- 
nental United States. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 100. 


+ Excludes employees working for radiotelegraph carriers outside the con- 
tinental United States. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 100. 
men and 222 women.’ As a group, these em- 
ployees averaged $2.45 an hour in October 1958 
(table 4)—an increase of 10 cents since October 
1957. Nonsupervisory clerical workers, constitut- 
ing 35 percent of total employment, averaged 
$2.23 an hour, an increase of 10 cents over Octo- 
ber 1957. Other numerically significant occupa- 
tional groups and their average earnings in 
October 1958 were cable operators, $2.80 ; teletype- 
multiplex operators, $2.18; mechanicians (em- 
ployed in construction, installation, maintenance, 
and other technical work), $2.98; and foot and 
bicycle messengers, $1.15. The increase in hourly 
earnings for these occupational groups since 
October 1957 ranged from 4 cents for messengers 
to 20 cents for mechanicians. 

Earnings of the employees covered by the study 
were widely dispersed. However, for most of the 
work categories, individual earnings were gen- 
erally within comparatively narrow limits. Thus, 
more than nine-tenths of the foot and bicycle 
messengers earned between $1.10 and $1.20 an 
hour, nearly all the cable operators earned be- 
tween $2.70 and $2.90, and two-thirds of the 
teletype-multiplex operators earned between $1.90 
and $2.30. 

Over the past 11 years, total employment of 
ocean-cable carriers has declined by 8 percent. 
Average hourly earnings of these workers in 
October 1958 were 63 percent higher than in 
October 1947. 

—Morris H. Rice 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Earnings in the Machinery 
Industries, 1958-59 


Srraicut-trme average hourly earnings of pro- 
duction workers in selected nonelectrical ma- 
chinery manufacturing centers rose by 3.3 percent 
during the past year, according to the latest 
survey conducted by the U.S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics during the 
winter of 1958-59." 

Detroit and San Francisco-Oakland, with 
straight-time average earnings above $2.85 an 
hour in nearly all the skilled jobs studied, re- 
ported the highest pay levels for a majority of the 
machinery occupations in the 22 areas surveyed. 
Tool and die makers were the highest paid 
workers studied in most of the areas. 


Industry Characteristics 


Machinery (nonelectrical) manufacturing, as 
defined for purposes of this study, includes a 
group of industries which manufacture products 
ranging from relatively simple devices to highly 
complex machinery and equipment. 

A wide variety of nonelectrical machinery was 
manufactured in each of the 22 areas studied. 
However, in a number of areas a substantial pro- 
portion of workers, although rarely a majority, 
was engaged in producing machinery items that 
could be classified by particular product group- 
ings. For example, in Milwaukee, a substantial 
proportion of machinery industry employees pro- 
duced farm machinery and equipment; in Dallas 
and Houston, many workers were engaged in the 
manufacture of oilfield machinery and equip- 
ment; the metalworking machinery industry em- 
ployed a substantial proportion of workers in 
Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Worcester; 
and machine shops (jobbing and repair) engaged 
the services of many workers in Baltimore. The 
manufacture of machinery items for general in- 
dustrial use accounted for a sizable proportion of 
the employment in nearly all areas. 

Employment in the nonelectrical machinery in- 
dustries in the United States averaged about 6 
percent lower in January 1959 (1,513,800) than 
in January 1958 (1,609,300), based upon the same 
industry definition for the two periods.2 Due to 
the use of the revised definition of the machinery 


industries group in the current study, 1959 em- 
ployment levels reported for many of the 22 areas 
surveyed were below 1958 levels by considerably 
more than 6 percent. Important products in- 
cluded in the 1945 definition of the nonelectrical 
machinery industries group but excluded from the 
1957 classification are: rocket engines, domestic 
laundry equipment, sewing machines, domestic 
vacuum cleaners, domestic freezers, household ice- 
boxes, household refrigerators, dishwashers, dis- 
posals, valves and fittings, and fabricated pipes 
and fittings. Some products were transferred to 
the machinery classification, but these additions 
accounted for much less employment than the 
products transferred from machinery to other 
industries. 

Levels of total industry employment differed 
considerably among the labor markets selected for 
study. At the time of the survey, less than 10,000 
workers were employed in each of seven areas— 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Buffalo, Dallas, Denver, 
Portland, Oreg., and Worcester; between 10,000 
and 25,000 in each of another seven—Boston, 
Houston, Minneapolis-St. Paul, New York City, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and San Francisco—Oak- 
land; between 25,000 and 50,000 in Cleveland, 
Hartford, Los Angeles-Long Beach, Milwaukee, 
Newark—Jersey City, and Philadelphia; and more 
than 50,000 in Chicago and Detroit. 

Employing units ranged in size from jobbing 
shops with only a few workers to establishments 
with more than 2,500 workers. Establishments 
with more than 2,500 workers were found in half 
of the areas studied, although Hartford was the 
only area in which a majority of the workers were 
employed in establishments of this size. In 
contrast, a majority of the workers in Atlanta, 
Boston, Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles-Long 
Beach, New York City, and Portland, Oreg., were 


1The BLS survey included (1) establishments with 8 or more 
workers manufacturing special dies and tools, die sets, jigs and 
fixtures, and machine tool accessories and measuring devices, and 
(2) other machinery (nonelectrical) establishments with 20 or 
more workers. For areas covered and month concerned, see 
footnote 2, table 2. Detailed reports for each area and job 
descriptions used in classifying workers in the selected occupa- 
tions studied are available upon request. Detailed results of the 
studies will be published in BLS Report 147. 

Information on supplementary wage benefits was not obtained 
in the 1958-59 survey. Data from the 1957-58 study are pub- 
lished in Wages and Related Practices in the Machinery Indus- 
tries, 1957-58 (in Monthly Labor Review, September 1958, pp. 
997-999). 

*Total employment figures are from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics employment series ; data for both periods are based on 
the 1945 edition of the Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 
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employed in establishments with fewer than 
250 workers. 

In the 22 areas combined, approximately three- 
fourths of the production employees were in 
establishments having labor-management con- 
tracts covering a majority of their workers. By 
area, contract coverage ranged from all produc- 
tion-worker employment in San Francisco—Oak- 
land to less than half in Dallas and Worcester. 

The study conducted by the Bureau in 1957-58 * 
indicated that a majority of production workers 
in each of the 21 areas surveyed were paid on an 
hourly rate basis. The proportions ranged from 
slightly more than half of the workers in Hart- 
ford to more than nine-tenths in Dallas, Detroit, 
Houston, and the three West Coast cities. 


Trends in Earnings 


Straight-time average hourly earnings of pro- 
duction workers in 21 areas surveyed (Atlanta 
was not included in 1957-58) rose 3.3 percent be- 
tween the winters of 1957-58 and 1958-59. (See 
table 1.) This compares with an increase of 10.2 
percent between 1956 and 1958 and of 4.8 percent 
between 1955 and 1956. 

From 1958 to 1959, individual area increases in 
average hourly pay levels ranged from 0.9 per- 
cent in Houston to 8.5 percent in San Francisco- 
Oakland; in a majority of the 21 areas, the 
increases were between 2 and 4 percent. Vari- 
ations in wage movements among areas may be 
partly attributable to the timing and frequency 
of wage negotiations among establishments in 
the areas. For example, San Francisco—Oakland 
had the largest increases (8.5 and 18.5 percent) 
among the 21 areas for the past two survey 
periods and the smallest increase (1.1 percent) be- 
tween 1955 and 1956. The latter increase 
resulted from a 3-year labor-management agree- 
ment negotiated in May 1953 which covered a 
high proportion of the machinery workers in that 
area and limited wage increases during 1955 to 
adjustments for the cost of living. 

General wage changes usually account for 
most of the year-to-year movement in earnings; 
however, other factors, such as labor turnover and 
changes in employment in establishments with 


* Wages and Related Practices in the Machinery Industries, 
1957-58, op. cit., p. 997. 


TaBLE 1. INDEXES! or AVERAGE STRAIGHT-TIME 
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Occupations, JANUARY 1958 AND JANUARY 1959, AND 
PERCENT OF INCREASE FOR SELECTED PERIODS 
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1 For the methodology used in constructing the indexes, see Wage Trends 
in Machinery Manufacturing, 1945-51 (in Monthly Labor Review, January 
1952, footnote 1, p. 48). Beginning with the indexes for January 1953, con- 
stant weights, based on average employment for 1953 and 1954, were used. 

2 Exclu premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts. 

3 Data cover periods ranging from December 1958 to March 1959; see foot- 
note 2, table 2. 

4 Includes data for 3 areas (Denver, Portland, Oreg., and Worcester) not 
shown separately. 


different pay levels, also affect the trend in wages. 
Thus, during a period of declining economic ac- 
tivity, an increase in the overall level of wages 
may reflect a reduction in the proportion of 
workers with the least seniority and the lowest 
level of earnings, rather than any adjustment in 


individual rates. During periods of expansion, 
the reverse may be true. 

The extent of wage movement also varied not 
only between areas but between the skilled and 
unskilled occupations included in the study. For 
the 21 areas combined, straight-time hourly earn- 
ings of tool and die makers (in other than tool 
and die jobbing shops) rose 4.1 percent, or about 
11 cents an hour, during 1958, while earnings of 
material handling laborers rose 4.7 percent, or 
about 9 cents. The greater percentage increase 
in average earnings of material handling laborers 
narrowed the differentials in pay levels between 
these two skill groups and continued a long-term 
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trend in this direction. Since 1945, when the first 
occupational wage relationship study was con- 
ducted for the machinery industries, there has 
been a substantial reduction in the percentage 
differentials between the wages of skilled and un- 
skilled workers. Average earnings of material 
handling laborers have increased since January 
1945 by 150.8 percent compared with an increase 
of 110.8 percent recorded for tool and die makers. 
Most of the narrowing occurred between 1945 and 
1953, largely because of cents-per-hour increases 
granted “across the board.” Average hourly 
earnings of workers in both jobs have increased 
about 30 percent during the past 6 years. Twice 
during the latter period, in 1953 and 1955, a 
larger annual increase was recorded for tool and 
die makers than for laborers. 


Levels of Earnings, Winter 1958-59 


Average straight-time hourly earnings for 
more than half of the men’s occupations selected 
for study were highest in Detroit or San Fran- 
cisco—-Oakland among the 22 areas surveyed be- 
tween December 1958 and March 1959 (table 2). 
Pittsburgh and Milwaukee also ranked in the 
upper fourth of the areas in pay levels for a 
majority of the men’s occupations. St. Louis was 
among the higher paying areas for skilled jobs, 
but ranked somewhat lower than many of the 
other areas for nearly all other jobs. Lowest 
average hourly earnings were recorded in Atlanta 
and Dallas for most men’s occupations for which 
comparative data are available. Two of the New 


England areas (Boston and Worcester) and Min- 
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Taste 2. Average StraicHt-TimE Hourty EARNINGS! or MEN In SELECTED PropuctTION OccuUPATIONS IN MACHIN- 
ERY MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN 22 Angas SURVEYED Between DecemBer 1958 anp Marca 1959 ?— 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts. 

2 Data relate to December 1958 in Cleveland, Denver, Portland, and St. 
Louis; February 1959 in Atlanta, Houston, and New York City; March 1959 
in Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, and Philadelphia; and January 1959 in the 
remaining 11 areas. The areas are the standard metropolitan areas except: 
Newark-Jersey ey (Essex, Hudson, and Union Counties, N.J.); New York 
City (the 5 boroughs); Philadelphia (Philadelphia and Delaware Counties, 


neapolis-St. Paul were also comparatively low 
paying areas. 

Tool and die makers had the highest average 
hourly earnings among the occupations in most of 
the areas studied. Men engaged in the production 
or maintenance of tools and dies used in the estab- 
lishments in which they were employed had av- 
erage earnings of $2.75 or more in two-thirds of 
the areas; among all areas, they ranged from $2.40 
in Atlanta to $3.39 in San Francisco—-Oakland. 
Machine-tool operators (class A), who set up 


518055—59——_4 


Pa., and Camden County, N.J.); Chicago (Cook County, IIl.); and Hartford 
(Hartford metropolitan area and Berlin, Bristol, New Britain, Plainville, 
Plymouth, and Southington, Conn.). 

3 Includes data for operators of other Machine tools in addition to those 
shown separately. 


Nore: Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publica- 
tion criteria. 


their own machines and perform a variety of ma- 
chining operations to close tolerances, had earn- 
ings from $2.03 in Atlanta to $3.17 in Detroit; in 
two-thirds of the areas, their earnings were be- 
tween $2.40 and $2.75. For men employed in the 
intermediate group of machine-tool operators 
(class B), earnings averaged 5 to 20 percent 
lower than those for class A operators in a ma- 
jority of the areas; a similar differential generally 
existed between class B and class C machine-tool 
operators who perform more routine operations. 
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Taste 3. Averace Straicut-Time Hourty Earninas! or MEN IN SELECTED PropucTION OccUPATIONS IN SPECIAL 
Dres aNp Toots aND Macuine Toou Accessories MANUFACTURING EsTABLISHMENTS IN E1gut SELECTED AREAS,? 
Surverep Between DecemBer 1958 anp Marcu 1959 
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2.96 2. 61 2.49 3.32 2. 86 2. 52 2.75 2.73 2.41 2.38 
3. 29 2.89 2.76 3.42 2. 90 2. 61 2. 83 2. 57 2. 63 2.35 
Milling-machine operators, class A annum 2.84 2.81 2. 65 3.37 2.88 2. 46 2. 68 i Sees Sate 
Machine-tool operators, production, c! class B 3._.-__- 2. 52 2. 37 2. 28 2. 56 2.14 2. 25 2.44 2. 21 2.01 
Engine-lathe operators, class B...............-- 2.42 2. 40 2. 30 weniimemed 2.12 2. 29 2. 36 2. 04 2.17 
Grinding-machine Cy class B 2. 34 2. 42 2. 58 2. 21 i | See tf ae 
Milling-machine operators, class B_...........- 2. 48 2. 28 2. 54 2.05 | 7 ES: Sr. ea 
Machine-tool operators, a a RE REE 1, 96 1.95 2.21 2.03 RED feccesesceu 1.81 1.84 
Tool and die makers (too! and die jobbing shops) -. 3.31 3.05 |) < | eee 2. 51 3.00 3.00 2.77 2.73 




















1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts 

2 See footnote 2, table 2. 

+ Includes data for operators of other machine tools in addition to those 
shown separately. 

Among the unskilled laboring jobs studied, 
average hourly earnings of men janitors and 
cleaners ranged from $1.32 in Atlanta to $2.21 in 
San Francisco. Hourly earnings for material 
handling laborers were slightly higher in all areas 


except in Houston, ranging from $1.44 in Dallas 


Note: Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publica- 
tion criteria. 


only areas in which workers in these two job clas- 
sifications averaged less than $1.60 an hour. 

The employment of women in nonoffice jobs in 
machinery manufacturing industries was largely 
confined to routine-type jobs, such as light as- 
sembling and inspection, and to comparatively 





to $2.35 in Detroit. Atlanta and Dallas were the simple operations on metalworking machines. 


Tape 4. NuMBER OF WORKERS AND AVERAGE STRAIGHT-TIME Hour.Ly EARNINGS! oF MEN IN SELECTED PRODUCTION 
OccUPATIONS IN MACHINERY MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS BY METHOD OF WAGE PAYMENT,? NINE SELECTED 
ArgAs* SuRVEYED BETWEEN DeEcEMBER 1958 AND Marcu 1959 
































. 
New England Middle Atlantic Middle West 
Boston Hartford | Worcester | Newark- | Philadel- Chicago | Cleveland | Milwaukee| St. Louis 
Occupation and method of wage Jersey City phia | 
payment ? i 
No, | Avg.| No. | Avg.| No. | Avg.| No. | Avg.| No. | Avg.| No. | Avg.| No. | Avg.| No. | Avg.| No. | Avg. 
of jhriy.| of |hriy.| of |hrly.| of |hriy.| of /hbriy.| of |hrly.| of | hrly of jhrly.| of | hry. 
work-| earn- |work-| earn- |work-| earn- |work-} earn- |work-} earn- |work-| earn- |work-| earn- |work-| earn- |work-| earn- 
ers | ings | ers | ings | ers | ings | ers | ings/| ers | ings | ers | ings| ers | ings | ers | ings | ers | ings 
Aaaqgebinns, class A: 
i ) aa 397 |$2.58 | 683 |$2. 46 |1, 666 |$2.63 | 750 |$2.55 | 309 
2g) Of a 134 | 2.84 123 | 2.71 488 | 2.60 137 | 2.85 302 
197 | 2.01 83 |$2.12 | 452 | 2.06 377 | 2.09 |1,060 | 2.30] 554 /|2.28| 668 
652 | 2.13 44 | 2.17 | 268 | 2.64 52 | 2.79 | 403 | 2.53 | 121 | 2.99 | 5092 
255 | 1.90 |. 212 | 1.79 623 | 1.95 156 | 1.93 457 
424 | 1.91 35 | 2.45 163 | 2.18 42 | 2.60 | 216 
496 | 2.40 697 | 2.31 |1, 234 | 2.55 (2,044 | 2.53 |4,765 | 2.69 |2,796 | 2.55 944 | 2.60 363 | $2.65 
475 | 2.51 212 | 2.36 555 | 2.58 677 | 2.90 |1,620 | 2.80 786 | 2.92 |1,345 | 2.85 323 | 3.12 
556 | 2.14 248 | 2.04 |1,335 | 2.44 /1,013 | 2.32 |1,805 | 2.34 |1,422 | 2.28 589 | 2.36 | 285 2. 26 
907 | 2.35 131 | 2.44 213 | 2.44 499 | 2.84 864 | 2.59 335 | 2.87 972 | 2.67 228 2. 62 
TE! ESSE, SRR ere 378 | 1.95 | 91 | 1.60 |1,050 | 1.94 |......|_.....] 145 | 2.03 |...---]---_.. 
SSS RSs Ee eae 134 | 2.23 | 251 | 2.27 | 437 | 2.38 poverafanmeen EES 2. eee ees 
























































® = company represented more than 60 percent of total employment in 


ay See footnote 2, table 2. 


Norte: Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publica- 
tion criteria. 


ate shih premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late 
3 In presenting separate estimates for time and incentive workers, the 
criteria were: (1) Each method of pay group was reported in at least 3 estab- 
ments; (2) at least 6 workers were reported at each method of pay; and 
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The number of women production workers * varied 
among the areas studied. In only 9 of the 22 
areas and for only a few jobs were women em- 
ployed in sufficient numbers to warrant publi- 
cation of occupational earnings data. In all but 5 
of the 23 instances permitting comparison of earn- 
ings by sex, men’s earnings exceeded those of 
women, usually by amounts of more than 15 cents 
an hour. The relationship between average 
hourly earnings for men and women employed in 
the same job and area may not necessarily cor- 
respond with the relationship existing in individ- 
ual establishments.® 

In the two largest machinery producing cen- 
ters (Detroit and Chicago), pay levels for nearly 
all jobs that could be compared were higher in 
shops producing special dies and tools than in 
shops producing standard accessory items in quan- 
tity. (See table 3.) 

Generally, higher average hourly earnings were 
recorded in the machine tool segment of the in- 
dustry than for the machinery manufacturing 
industries combined within the same area. In 
Cleveland, Hartford, and Worcester—areas in 
which machine tools were among the major ma- 
chinery products—the levels of job earnings were 
higher in machine too] plants in a majority of oc- 
cupations where comparable data were available. 
For class A machine-tool operators, the earnings 
differential in favor of machine tool plants 
amounted to 7 cents an hour in Hartford, 12 cents 
in Worcester, and 14 cents in Cleveland. 

In most instances where comparisons by 
method of wage payment were possible, earnings 
of workers paid on an incentive basis were 
higher than for workers in the same job who were 
paid time rates (table 4). The earnings advan- 
tage of incentive-paid workers was substantial for 
most job comparisons in Boston, Cleveland, Phil- 
adelphia, and Milwaukee. In Chicago, earnings 
levels were considerably higher for incentive-paid 
workers in the lower skilled jobs (classes B and 
C), but were about the same under both methods of 
pay in highly skilled jobs (class A). 

—Morris H. Rice 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


Previous studies indicate that women account for only about 
10 percent of production-worker employment in the machinery 
manufacturing industries group. 

5For a more comprehensive analysis of the relationship be- 
tween the earnings of men and women, see Women Production 
Workers in the Machinery Industries, BLS Report 98 (1956). 


The Bank Employee Strike 
in Argentina* 


A NATIONWIDE STRIKE of bank employees, called 
during a country’s political and economic crisis 
and accompanied by outbursts of hostility, is a 
development totally foreign to the American labor 
scene. Yet these were the features of a recent 
wage dispute of bank workers in Argentina. 
Higher pay was the strikers’ avowed goal, but 
the effect on the country’s current industrial strife 
sharply contrasted with the traditionally tranquil 
relationship between white-collar workers and 
their employers, and it certainly was out of pro- 
portion with their final gains—a settlement on 
moderate terms that had been suggested by the 
Government before the strike began. 

The strike was called at all banking institutions 
on April 16, 1959, by the 55,000-strong Bank Em- 
ployees’ Association (Associacion Bancaria) of 
Argentina which planned to ccntinue it until the 
banks accepted—with the Government’s ap- 
proval—the union’s demand for an emergency 
across-the-board salary increase of 1,500 pesos a 
month. Employers had made a counteroffer of 
increases ranging from 250 to 1,200 pesos a month, 
and the Government suggested 800 pesos a month. 
The union rejected both proposals. 

The union’s demand was in line with its agree- 
ment with employers, incorporated in a Govern- 
ment decree effective May 1, 1958, setting bank 
employees’ salaries and providing for their up- 
ward revision in the event the cost of living rose 
20 percent within a year. In the first 2 months of 
1959, following the Government’s announcement 
of an “austerity program” for economic stabiliza- 
tion of the country, prices had reportedly risen 34 
percent and continued to rise but less rapidly. 
The prices were reported to have risen 50 percent 
above the level of January 1, 1959. There are no 
data available, however, which would permit an 
estimate of the ratio of the demanded increase to 
the rise in the cost of living since the effective date 
of the decree. 


*Prepared from information collected primarily from three 
Buenos Aires daily newspapers—La Prensa, Buenos Aires Herald, 
and Argentinisches Tageblatt—and from the New York Times and 
the Washington Bvening Star. 

1The peso stands at 1.2 U.S. cents on the open market, al- 
though the official rate of exchange is 5.5 cents. 
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Harassing work stoppages at some banks pre- 
ceded the broader strike. The union had also 
planned a 1-day demonstration walkout on April 
14 to force agreement to its pay demand and to 
protest the Government’s attitude, but the plan 
was frustrated by the Government’s declaration 
of a bank holiday beginning on the 14th. When 
a full-fledged strike was finally ordered, the Gov- 
ernment declared it illegal, seized union offices, and 
authorized dismissal of the strikers. Some union 
officials were arrested forthwith, but most officials, 
including General Secretary Pedro A. Castillo and 
his deputy, Floreal Gorini, went into hiding. Sub- 
sequently, numerous rank-and-file strikers were 
arrested from time to time for picketing, agitat- 
ing, or demonstrating. 


Outbreak of Violence 


The bank workers’ dispute with their employers 
became part of Argentine labor’s protest against 
the Government’s labor policy. Minor skirmishes 
with the police, which occurred almost daily, 
turned into sharp clashes as the Government’s 
ultimatum to the bank clerks to return to work by 
May 22 or lose their jobs neared expiration. On 
May 21, thousands of bank clerks in Buenos Aires, 
aided by railway workers and members of other 
unions, staged an angry demonstration and fought 
the police on their way to the Congress with a peti- 
tion requesting negotiation of the bank strike and 
the lifting of the mobilization of railway workers 
effected in November 1958. Street fighting was 
resumed the following day, and the bank em- 
ployee’s union published an offer to settle the strike 
on terms which included reinstatement of the more 
than 1,000 discharged strikers, restitution of union 
offices, and a pay raise “larger than the Govern- 
ment’s offer” of 800 pesos a month. But the Gov- 
ernment was determined not to negotiate a settle- 
ment until the strike was called off. On May 28, 
fierce fighting broke out in Cordoba, as the police 
charged barricades thrown up by the bank clerks, 
and the railroadmen challenged Government 
troops trying to force them to work. 

This apparent belligerence of the strikers, how- 
ever, did not prevent the strike’s force from ebbing 
to the point of complete dissipation; and the ofli- 
cial termination of the walkout by the Bank Em- 


ployees’ Association on June 20 was actually a 
mere formality. Shortly before the strike was 
called off, the Government publicly repeated its 


proposal of an 800-peso monthly pay increase, 
and this time the union decided to accept it. 


The Strike’s Effectiveness and Implications 


The strike was not entirely effective. During 
its early days, about 90 percent of personnel, 
including some higher officials, of the state- 
owned banks? struck, but this ratio did not hold 
true throughout the strike. The Government 
resorted to detailing military personnel with bank- 
ing experience to help some institutions carry on 
a minimum of business, and names of the dismissed 
strikers were published in hope of inducing other 
strikers to return to work—and some did return. 
Surprisingly enough, the country’s 187 private 
banks, including a number of foreign firms, were 
only slightly affected by the conflict. 

Political and economic implications of the bank 
strike, which might indicate the real motives of 
the strike organizers, are somewhat obscure. All 
three principal union groups of Argentina sup- 
ported the action, but an analysis of their compo- 
sition and political leanings does not shed a lot 
of light on this situation. The group with which 
the Bank Employees’ Association is affiliated is 
the Trade Union Unity and Cooperation Move- 
ment (Movimiento de Unidad y Cooperacion 
Sindical—MUCS). It is composed of 19 unions, 
including some conservative organizations as well 
as three Communist-dominated groups, and its 
principal purpose seems to be restoration of unity 
in the labor movement. Of the other two union 
groups, the democratic “32 Bloc” supported the 
strike solely on economic grounds, while the “62 
Bloc” of Peronist orientation expressed its solidar- 
ity with the strikers also because it opposed the 
Government for various other reasons. 

When the Minister of Labor declared that the 
strike leaders were motivated by extraneous 
ideologies, he most likely was alluding to the re- 
cent wave of bank strikes in several other Latin 


* These include Banco Central de la Republica Argentina, Banco 
de la Nacion Argentina, Banco Hipotecario Nacional, Banco 
Industrial de la Republica Argentina, Banco Nacional de Ahorro 
Postal, and 10 provincial banks, totaling nearly 400 branches. 
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American countries, attributed to Communist in- 
fluence. He also might have been referring to the 
recent expulsion from Argentina of several mem- 
bers of the Soviet Embassy staff in Buenos Aires 
on charges of agitating against the Government. 

Noteworthy is the coincidence of the strike with 
the visit to Argentina of a mission of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
which came to investigate a charge by Argentine 
unions that the Government was hostile to the 
labor movement as a whole, particularly on ac- 
count of the Government’s activities in mobilizing 
the railway workers. Some quarters considered 
the bank strike as a part of a general show- 
down between the labor movement and the Gov- 
ernment over the wage policy and the stabiliza- 
tion program, while others regarded it as part of 
a joint effort by trade unions to overthrow the 
Government. 


Mediation Effort 


During the course of the strike, several attempts 
at mediation were made. Representatives of the 
MUCS visited the Ministry of Labor at various 
times in an effort to bring about a settlement, and 
Jose Goldsack Donoso, secretary of the Santiago, 
Chile, regional office of the International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions (Confederacion 
Latino Americana de Sindicalistas Cristianos— 
CLASC), also appeared in Buenos Aires and of- 
fered to mediate the conflict. The CLASC was re- 
ported to have protested, not only to the Argentine 
Government but also to the United Nations, that 
trade union liberty was being violated in Ar- 
gentina. A hitherto unknown labor organization, 


the American Confederation of Bank Workers, 
made its appearance and was reported in the press 
as sending a representative from Montevideo to 
mediate the dispute. Finally, a group of union 
leaders unsuccessfully sought to have the Govern- 
ment’s ban on the bank strike and other measures 
taken against various labor unions declared uncon- 
stitutional in court. 


Consequences 


Full consequences of the bank strike are not 
yet apparent. It seems, however, that the strike 
did not induce an economic setback for the coun- 
try, as essential banking transactions were con- 
ducted with skeleton forces which, as the strike 
persisted, were constantly augmented by returning 
strikers and newly hired workers. 

The Government has been reported as planning, 
as a result of the strike, a reorganization of the 
State-owned banks to improve methods and intro- 
duce modern equipment with which better service 
could be rendered by fewer employees. A pro- 
posal to modify the law on professional organiza- 
tions by providing for a secret ballot of union 
members before a strike could be legally declared 
has also been announced. 

It also appears that the bank strike, as well as 
strikes in other industries, has resulted in the 
postponement of the trade union elections needed 
to complete the reorganization of the Argentine 
labor movement along democratic lines. 


—JosepH L. Harmon 
Office of International Labor Affairs 
U.S. Department of Labor 





Union Conventions, October 16, 1959, to January 15, 1960 


Date 


October 19 
October 19 
October 21 
October 26 
International Union. 
October 26 
October 26 
November 2--_- 


November 21-__ 


Organization 


Air Line Dispatchers Association 

American Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
American Train Dispatchers Association __--- ~~ -- 
Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers 


National Brotherhood of Packinghouse Workers__ 

Leather Workers International Union of America_- 

International Union of Journeymen Horseshoers 
of the U.S. and Canada, 

National Industrial Workers Union (Ind.)._.---- 


Place 


Las Vegas, Nev. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N.Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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A Survey of 
British Trade Unions 


Eprror’s Nore.—T he excerpts that follow are from 
a series of articles that appeared in The 
Economist (issues of February 21 and 28, 
1959). They “examine the character of 
wnions and their role in the postwar economy” 
and “discuss the changing structure of the 
trade union movement” in Great Britain. 
Another article, which was not excerpted, 
analyzed the problems associated with rising 
wages in the British postwar economy. 
These articles supplement another series that 
appeared in the British publication early last 
year (see Monthly Labor Review, May 1958, 
pp. 520-522). Minor word changes were 
made, and in the interest of easier reading, 
symbols to indicate elided material were not 
used. 


1. The Character of the Leadership 


BRITISH TRADE UNIONS no longer contain as much 
of the humanity and moral fervor as was needed 
to bring them through their early struggles. To 
some extent, they are now just a trained (not al- 
ways a particularly skillfully trained) corps of 
bargainers, whose say has been increased, but 
whose spirit has been eroded by the power and 
security that full employment brings. But the 
union spirit still remains. Its strength varies 
from dominance in the crafts and in the oldest 
industries (such as mining, the railways, and 
steel), to casual acceptance in many branches of 
light engineering, in shops, and in the rather self- 
conscious white-collar unions. But when put to 
the test, by seeing whether the average worker 
will accept any change in his working methods 
without his union’s sanction and whether any 
workers will blackleg on a strike (even an ob- 
viously unprofitable one), the same resolutely 
negative answer nearly always emerges. Soli- 
darity with his mates still matters. 

The public image that the unions have created— 
or failed to dispel—among all save their most 
devoted sympathizers is of the poorest. It is 


compounded of visions of apathy, of Communist 
infiltration, of disputes, and of minimal attend- 
ance at branch meetings. But some of these 
rather depressing facts—and especially the 
apathy—are common to all democratic institu- 
tions. They do not contradict the fact that a 
man will trust his union as much as he trusts any- 
thing. Admittedly, this trust does not extend to 
paying the union very much money. Dues and 
the salaries of most trade union officials are now 
kept so low by the votes of union members them- 
selves (much lower in real terms than before the 
war) as seriously to prejudice both the quality of 
service that the unions offer and their staying 
power in disputes. 

What then are the outstanding characteristics 
of most of the men who do the real work in 
running the British unions—the sort of men who 
eventually fill about three-quarters of the places 
on the Trades Union Congress (TUC) general 
council, and perhaps a rather smaller proportion 
of the most important branch jobs in the mean- 
while? The first impression is that they are de- 
voted to keeping their organizations very much 
alive, but in a way almost exactly opposite to that 
suggested by the prodigality of their wage de- 
mands. The keen unionist has hard work to do 
for his union and his district and also—unless he 
is a full-time official (there are only 3,000 of 
these)—for his employer. Quite often he is con- 
cerned with committee work on his town’s gov- 
ernment and local authority agencies (such as 
those dealing with national assistance and unem- 
ployment), and with local Labor Party work as 
well. The rather solemn—though by no means 
humorless—frame of mind that this hard work 
engenders is often reinforced by two other factors. 
The first is the low church beliefs of many union 
officials, which are still reflected in their rule of 
widely addressing each other as “brother.” The 
second is the almost universal—and distinctly 
hidebound—belief amongst unionists in the sober 
traditions of the past. Evolution and not revo- 
lution, the philosophy of the early craft leaders, 
is still the keynote of most of British trade union- 
ism today. 

Nothing shows the conservative and nonrevolu- 
tionary character of this type of union leader more 
clearly than his attitude towards education. Edu- 
cation is the key to advancement in society as it 
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stands: the unions’ almost mystical belief in edu- 
cation is the touchstone of their belief in society 
asa whole. Almost all unions maintain a thriving 
education department, and union publications are 
stuffed with (often poorly organized) informa- 
tion and statistics. But even in trade union edu- 
cation (and especially at the labor colleges) the 
old-fashioned socialist morality persists. This 
morality shows itself in many forms, but in none 
more clearly than in the traditional union claim 
that a fair day’s work, in whatever job and what- 
ever the value of the goods produced, deserves not 
less than a fair day’s pay. 


The Doctrine of Fair Wages. The concept of a 
fair price is basic to union thought—and to too 
much of business thought as well. Its application 
by the unions is bedeviled by intense and persist- 
ent disagreement between craft and general un- 
ions about what is a fair demarcation or a fair 
differential for skill. But in wage bargaining, 
fairness has its own particular logical danger. 
For when a typical union and employer sit down 
to discuss a wage claim, they tend to talk at cross 
purposes. The union justifies its claim by last 
year’s profits in the industry or by the rise in the 
cost of living since the last award, both of which 
are irrelevant to the employer who is planning 
for the future; and the employer replies by stress- 
ing the dangers that any award will have on future 
prospects which—being largely a matter of gen- 
eral trade conditions and outside the hands of the 
individual worker—are considered to be irrelevant 
by the union. The result, in conditions of infla- 
tion, has often been a “fair” increase, a more or 
less halfway increase by arbitration or a similar 
compromise. 

This has been a hell of a way to run a railroad, 
let alone a great national economy. The major 
economic problem of this country in the next few 
years is clearly going to be to escape to a system 
in which market forces, rather than abstract con- 
cepts of fairness, will determine the price of labor, 
as well as the price of everything else. But the 
feeling that wages are a matter of social justice 
rather than mainly a function of customers’ de- 
mand is now very deeply ingrained. 


Restrictive Practices. All union leaders insist 
that it is one of their main duties to examine the 


impact of new methods on their members’ liveli- 
hood. When this examination becomes slow or 
hostile, restrictive practices emerge. These re- 
strictive practices are, to many businessmen, the 
most irritating of all aspects of unionism—and 
rightly so. Their cost in terms of economic 
progress is enormous. 

The problem of restrictive practices is espe- 
cially acute in the declining industries; many have 
grown up in an atmosphere in which declining 
firms have been protecting themselves by market 
sharing agreements as well, and against those gov- 
ernment policy is now having some success. Usu- 
ally—though not always—when a union in an ex- 
panding trade remains completely opposed to new 
methods or spends years in an interunion dispute 
as to who should use them, management is also 
at fault. Good companies rarely have this 
trouble. Moreover, it is only the cases of restric- 
tion that get publicity. It-is surprising how often 
one meets a union official who spends most of his 
time arguing with his members—or more often 
with local shop stewards—in favor of manage- 
ment schemes for introducing piecework, stream- 
lining production, and the like. 


The Union Official. For how long is this type of 
hard working official likely to remain in abundant 
supply and in even half effective control? The 
average, old-fashioned union official is not in the 
job for the money—he would resign office at once if 
he were. He has deliberately accepted, as a matter 
of principle, much less power than is commonly 
credited to him in the day-to-day affairs of his 
union. The unions dislike all aggregations of 
power and wealth, including those in their own 
organization; and their rule books see to it that 
officials have as few privileges as possible. One re- 
sult of this has been that too few able men have 
recently been seeking union office. Older men pre- 
fer to stick to their jobs; young men, who might 
in the past have taken a job before they were 15 
and later made a career in the unions and risen 
to leadership, are now creamed off into the uni- 
versities, management, and the Tory suburbs. 
Moreover, the chance that a mass of outsiders 
(such as working-class intellectuals in the back 
rooms of the TUC) will ever get into the main 
stream of union office is remote; in general, life 
service on the job is still a must. Thus, the next 
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generation of union leaders will have to come 
through the secondary modern schools and ap- 
prenticeship courses, at a time when neither is 
geared to the needs of the really able child. Pros- 
pects for future leadership are thus not bright. 


2. The Structure of the Union Movement 


Tue Trend of British trade union membership 
is toward concentration. The number of unions 
is decreasing; the total membership is slowly in- 
creasing. As a result, union membership as a 
whole is now heavily concentrated at the large 
end of the union scale. Of the TUC’s affiliated 
membership (which comprises 85 percent of all 
trade unionists), half is in the largest 6 unions and 
over two-thirds in the largest 15. 

The traditional way of describing the structure 
of British unions has been to divide them between 
craft, industrial, and general unions. The craft 
unions are supposed to be tight guilds of skilled 
men, while industrial and general unions are mass 
organizations. However, the clearest distinction 
in British trade unionism today is between unions 
which (whatever they call themselves) are trying 
to advance on a “broad front” and unions which 
are trying to defend themselves by setting up a 
“strong point.” 

The broad front strategy has caused many craft 
unions to spread their membership to semiskilled 
and unskilled workers, and caused general unions 
to leap from trade to trade after their more mo- 
bile members. Two significant examples of the 
broad front strategy are in engineering where two 
major unions, both originally for craftsmen, have 
become largely industrial unions willing to or- 
ganize anybody from highly skilled workers to 
canteen girls. On the other hand, none of the so- 
called industrial unions has succeeded in organiz- 
ing all its industry. 

The broad front policy, even for former craft 
unions, has several advantages. Contributions 
can be pooled, strikes by one section of the union 
can be financed by the dues paid by another, econ- 
omies in organization can be reaped, and more 
weight can attach to the union’s various public 
pronouncements. By contrast, the strong point 
policy is essentially restrictionist—though some- 
times successful precisely for that reason. As 
happens in printing, all workers within a par- 


ticular craft can be organized and entry regulated 
by a strict system of apprenticeship; and then, 
by using the full strength that high craft contri- 
butions and benefits give, bargains can sometimes 
be struck for much higher wages than the general 
unions (which finance themselves by contributions 
drawn from much poorer people) would usually 
dare to stand out for. 

It is when unions are trying to follow a strong 
point strategy that demarcation strikes usually 
occur. If a big union is following a broad front 
policy, and finds that its recruitment threatens to 
impinge on a field that a small existing union re- 
gards as its preserve, it will not usually press 
ruthlessly forward; it knows that the TUC in 
turn will beat away any small union which en- 
croaches on its own field. But if a craft union 
tries to set up a strong point, and encroaches 
thereby on the preserves of a smaller and weaker 
craft union, both sides are apt to plunge violently 
into battle. This sort of trouble between strong 
point unions can lead to a depth of bad feeling 
almost incomprehensible to an outsider, and to 
interminable interunion disputes. 

The TUC should actively encourage competi- 
tion for membership in industries where a broad 
front policy is being followed—on the grounds 
that, whenever possible, it is a requirement of 
human freedom that a man should be allowed to 
choose to which union he would like to belong. 
The TUC should depart from this principle, and 
try to hand down judgments allotting people and 
particular jobs to particular unions, only when 
the livelihood of others is being threatened by a 
holdup of work caused by a bitter dispute be- 
tween two craft unions which are each following 
a strong point policy. 

Official policy on disputes between unions is 
embodied in resolutions passed at a series of 
Trades Union Congresses, culminating with those 
agreed upon in 1939; and the TUC Disputes Com- 
mittee has been working for over 30 years to 
give effect to these resolutions. Originally, it was 
laid down that, while no union should be allowed 
to influence another union’s members into chang- 
ing membership, voluntary transfers should be 
allowed; early awards consistently followed this 
line. But since then, partly because of a desire 
for a more streamlined union structure and 
partly from a general dislike of seceding bodies, 
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the awards have been more and more severe on 
unions accused of any sort of “poaching.” As a 
result of an award in 1942, it has now been 
established that if a particular union had at 
any time organized the majority of workers 
in any grade, no other union should ever be al- 
lowed to recruit among that grade. Not a single 
postwar award of the disputes committee has, in 
fact, permitted transfers. Since these judgments 
both reflect and set precedents for the numerous 
demarcation discussions held between unions in 
private, it is plain that the right of workers to 
join the union of their choice is now being pro- 
gressively limited. 

Union officials have a ready answer to this 
charge of ossification. Further factionalism, 
they say, could only lead to an increase of inter- 
union disputes and to irresponsibility in industry. 
To a certain extent, unfortunately, this is true. 

The changes in union structure which have tak- 
en place in the last 30 years are paralleled in a 
rather different form among the white-collar 
unions. On the one hand, there are the railway 
clerks, the bank clerks, and various grades of en- 
gineers, who are organized into bargaining groups 


in an ordinary working-class way. They sit on 
joint national councils and are mostly affiliated to 
the TUC. At the other end of the scale come the 
British Medical Association and the National 
Farmers’ Union (unions in most things save 
unwillingness to affiliate with the TUC) which use 
their status as professional associations to bring 


direct pressure on the Government. In between 
come bodies like the Institution of Professional 
Civil Servants and the National Union of Teach- 
ers, which sit on conventional bargaining bodies 
and also have national standing. The trend here, 
however, is towards a type of organization like 
that of the doctors, appealing as a professional 
group direct to employers (or, in nationalized 
concerns, to the Government). 


3. The Role of the Shop Steward 


THe succession to the top jobs in the British union 
movement generally is securely in the existing 
leaders’ hands. Some of the 3,000 full-time jobs 
as union organizers are filled by appointment and 
others by election, but in both cases, it is usual for 
the people already in control eventually to get 
their own way about who their colleagues shall be. 


Most contested elections for office in the unions 
nowadays tend in the end to be straight fights 
between a candidate (or sometimes a choice of 
two candidates) favored by the existing executive, 
against a candidate favored by the Communists. 
In most union elections (though with exceptions 
that prove the rule), the Communists do not poll 
more than 4 percent or so of the total vote. But 
there are two complicating factors. One is that 
in union elections only 8 percent or so of the whole 
union membership may bother to vote, so that the 
Communists have a better chance of getting in. 
Secondly, compared with the standards set in most 
other British institutions, the umpire and the 
partisan are not always sufficiently distinct be- 
ings at union elections. A wide-ranging judicial 
inquiry would be likely to unearth instances (not 
always only in Communist branches) where votes 
have been cast in the names of people who have 
not filled in the proper forms. 

Some day soon much wider power will have to 
be vested in the Minister of Labor or the Regis- 
trar-General for inquiries into union elections; 
it is ridiculous that fear of seeing some dirty 
linen washed in public should make most mem- 
bers of the TUC so opposed to this. The structure 
of capitalism is not brought low when occasional 
crooked directors are thrown open to public 
obloquy or even sent to prison. 

The problems that occasionally arise about the 
election of some of the 3,000 full-time trade union 
officials in Britain are as nothing, however, beside 
the problems that can be set by the power wielded 
by some of the 200,000 trade union organizers on 
the factory floor. There is a battle of myths about 
the part played by shop stewards in British in- 
dustry today. Three particular arguments are 
worth comment. First, it is often said that, when 
unofficial strikes and other troubles arise, it is all 
the fault of the central union executives for not 
having a more authoritative chain of command 
down from the general secretary to the shop 
stewards and below. In point of fact, however, 
the chain of command in many unions which 
have the worst records is not worse than in most 
other large British institutions. Perhaps natur- 
ally, the main concern of union executives tends 
to be, not so much to keep down groups of mili- 
tants, as to prevent them from forming horizontal 
groups which might rival the union’s own verti- 
cally organized power. 
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Secondly, it is said, on the union side, that the 
shop steward—in his capacity as unpaid repre- 
sentative of the union on the factory floor, in 
charge of recruitment of union members, of col- 
lecting dues, and of everyday bargaining—can 
often be the most useful man in the whole struc- 
ture of industrial relations and joint consultation. 
So he can be. But there is no point in denying 
that, with the power of a closed shop policy be- 
hind them, particular groups of shop stewards can 
also become antiproductive forces and focal points 
of individual tyranny and scandal. A dangerous 
dividing point has come with the growth of fac- 
tory lotteries, football pools, and fining systems. 
If things continue as they are going now, a series 
of American-type scandals is only too likely even- 
tually to break over this section of the trade union 
movement. 

Thirdly, it is sometimes said that bad groups of 
shop stewards gain power only in the works of 
inefficient employers who do not know how to 
handle trade union relations. This last point is 


sufficient of a half-truth to deserve examination 
in some detail. 
Trouble with shop stewards (or other part-time 


union representatives in a firm) is most usual in 
three sorts of industry in this country. First, it 
is particularly prevalent in industries like the 
docks, public markets, and some branches of trans- 
port, where the goods or services produced are 
highly perishable. This makes management more 
than ordinarily afraid of a stoppage and plays 
into the hands of unofficial strikers; that is one 
of the occupational hazards of being an employer 
in those trades. Secondly, the shop steward move- 
ment is strong, where the great variety of piece- 
work systems, the numerous individual unions in 
a plant, and the slowness of official reference re- 
quire constant coordination and bargaining by 
the work floor representatives. Thirdly, trouble 
is especially likely to arise in relatively new or 
cyclically volatile industries that have taken on 
more workers than they need in a boom and 
naturally run into trouble when they try to lay 
some of them off in a period of enforced economies 
or of recession. 


1In 1955, when the last Ministry of Labor survey was con- 
ducted, only 310 private profit-sharing schemes were in opera- 
tion ; they covered only 345,000 employees, or 1.5 percent of the 
civilian labor force. 


In all these cases, good management and com- 
mon sense can help to mitigate the worst problems. 
Where the stewards’ power has grown beyond a 
certain point, recent experience shows that it is 
almost always worthwhile to stand up to a stop- 
page in order to restore order. But can anything 
more positive and progressive also be done to con- 
tain shop stewards by giving them more responsi- 
bility : by putting new life into such favorite ideals 
as strengthening joint consultation and workers’ 
participation in management ? 


4. Worker Participation in Management 


THe various METHODS of workers’ participation in 
management all have a checkered history. At 
one extreme, workers’ control in any very ambi- 
tious sense has died, or is dying, a natural death 
in most countries. A form of workers’ participa- 
tion, in ownership as opposed to control, is 
through profit sharing. This form of industrial 
copartnership is enjoying a small vogue in Britain 
at the moment, as it has done several times before ; 
but it has never got very far. All experience sug- 
gests that devices of this sort work mainly as a 
useful subsidiary force for good industrial rela- 
tions in firms where relations are pretty good 
already. 

The most enduring, and probably potentially 
most important, form of copartnership in industry 
is through joint consultation. This has had its 
ups and downs since receiving its initial impetus 
in 1917. During the slump of the early 1920's, 
most of the works committees and joint industrial 
councils which had been set up were disbanded— 
not to be resuscitated until, in the slightly altered 
form of Joint Production Councils, they were re- 
formed as part of the war effort in 1940. Since 
the war, enthusiasm for these councils has rather 
waned on both sides of industry. Although well 
over 1,000 have been kept in being, supposedly to 
help solve the problems arising out of acute labor 
shortages, many of the councils are used by man- 
agement only as an animated bulletin board ; others 
have degenerated in the unions’ hands into fo- 
rums for wage bargaining and nothing more. 

The big difficulty in the way of joint consulta- 
tion has proved to be that, once it gets past the 
animated bulletin board stage, it is almost bound 
to involve the delegation of powers over the dis- 
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cipline of the men to the shop stewards. Top 
management is not always averse to this, par- 
ticularly if the stewards are ready to cooperate 
about increasing productivity; but foremen and 
supervisors on the factory floor naturally hate it, 
and (except in industries like coal, where local 
bargaining is carefully integrated into the union 
procedure) the officials of local union branches 
often dislike it nearly as much. In Britain, the 
union branch official, in contrast to his American 
counterpart, nearly always represents workers in 
a region or a craft, not in a particular firm. He 
is apt to regard a strong local shop steward move- 
ment as his rival. 

If shop stewards seem to be in the ascendant in 
a firm in its district, the union branch will often 
try to stop any bargaining competition by making 


a drive to get hold of the firm’s consultation ma- . 


chinery. When the branch officials succeed in 


their intervention, management sees the same faces 
and subjects turning up at productivity meetings 
as at general wage bargaining sessions; and its en- 
thusiasm for consultation may soon wane. Nor 
do the unions always have much use for the extra 
machinery. Most union officials are already as- 


sured (by full employment) of consultation on 
wages and conditions adequate for their mini- 
mum needs; some of them regard consultation on 
other matters as merely a nuisance. 

Consultation takes place extensively—indeed 
compulsorily—in the nationalized industries. 
There are differing opinions about whether it is 
a success in economic terms, though in some (not 
all) cases it has led to an ease of works communi- 
cation which other industries might envy. 

Perhaps the most revealing experiment in an ex- 
treme form of joint consultation was that prac- 
ticed in recent years by one of the major British 
motor companies. As the process developed in 
this company after the war, the management dele- 
gated very wide areas of responsibility to the 
workmen (in practice to the shop stewards). 
Wages were paid on a group bonus scheme and 
within the groups, the workers were given every 
incentive to streamline their wage structure and 
look after themselves. The stewards under this 
system naturally acquired great power, since they 
became representatives of management as well as 
of the workers; it was they, for instance, not the 
foremen, who determined the distribution of the 
labor force and the extent of overtime. 


Initially the scheme was a success. Produc- 
tivity increased (probably by more than it other- 
wise would have done), administrative costs were 
certainly cut, and earnings in the factory rose to 
be among the highest in the country; indeed, to 
some extent, wages may have risen too rapidly, 
though the effect of this on costs may have been 
offset by a higher degree of mechanization than in 
other motor firms. But when problems of re- 
dundancy had to be tackled, the brave and pro- 
gressive vision of improved industrial relations 
largely collapsed. Under the impulse of redun- 
dancy, and allegedly also of planned infiltration 
by the Communist party, the shop stewards’ move- 
ment fell into the hands of a restrictive group; 
strikes broke out; and now the experiment has 
been partially discontinued. 

It would be defeatism to regard this single 
story, about many of the details of which there is 
still dispute, as a proof that joint consultation is 
bound to be a failure. But it does reinforce the 
lesson that abuses of the shop steward movement, 
and in it, are one of the most important barriers 
to social and industrial advance today, just as 
good stewards are the key to effective consulta- 
tion. It reinforces the case for two reforms: 
(1) For legislation which would give the ordi- 
nary worker a greater opportunity to sue for 
damages if he is injured by a misuse of power or 
conspiracy by shop stewards or local union dig- 
nitaries; and (2) For using the device of courts of 
inquiry, not to fix up more wage compromises, 
but to examine instances where systems of indus- 
trial relations within a particular works seem to 
be operating either particularly badly or (why 
not?) particularly well. Such inquiries should 
not be undertaken by “evenly balanced” courts of 
trade unionists and employers, but by completely 
neutral investigators. 

Even then, any advances to effective industrial 
partnership could not take place quickly in 
Britain: present attitudes in industry, though 
tempered by the rise of a new class of professional 
managers, are still a reflection of the stratified 
class structure and lack of mobility in British 
society asa whole. But the need, especially when 
mass production methods have already removed 
so much personal responsibility from the job, is 
plainly for more positive participation in at least 
some aspects of industrial democracy by workers 
on the factory floor. 
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Wage Chronology No. 33: 
New York City Laundries’ 


Supplement No. 1—1953-58 


TWO WAGE REOPENINGS were permitted by the 3- 
year agreements dated March 3, 1952, between the 
family and wholesale laundries and linen sup- 
pliers and flatwork laundries and the Laundry 
Workers Joint Board of Greater New York (an 
affiliate of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America).? The first reopening, to be no later 
than January 1953, was limited to wage rates, 
while the second, to be no later than January 1, 
1954, and to become effective March 1 of that year, 
could include wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions. The one series of negotiations held under 
these reopening provisions took place in the fall 
of 1953 but did not result in agreement. In ac- 
cordance with contract provisions, the matters 
under consideration were referred to the impartial 
arbitrator. 

The arbitrator’s award issued on December 1, 
1953, for the linen supply and flatwork division 
increased wage rates (including minimum rates 
of pay), improved vacation benefits, and changed 
the method of computing overtime pay for non- 
commission routemen. The award for the family 
and wholesale division issued on January 21, 1954, 
made some changes in minimum rates but left 
other rates unchanged. It also established paid 
sick leave benefits and, like the other award, im- 
proved vacation benefits, and revised the method 
of computing overtime for wholesale routemen 
and helpers. Both awards extended the agree- 
ments to December 1, 1957, with provision for a 
reopening on wages no later than October 1, 1954, 


and for reopenings on wages, hours, or working 
conditions by October 1, 1955, or any subsequent 
year of the agreement. 

No contract changes were introduced until 1956. 
However, in October 1954, the Amalgamated 
Laundry Workers Health Center was opened. 
Financed out of welfare fund reserves, it provided 
out-patient diagnostic, preventive, and therapeutic 
services for union members. Services of the center 
were extended to nonworking dependent wives of 
members late in 1955 and to pensioners and their 
spouses in April 1956. 

When negotiations in the fall of 1955 did not 
result in an agreement, the matters in dispute were 
again referred to an arbitrator. The resulting 
awards, effective in January 1956 for both in- 
dustry divisions, provided general wage increases, 
including increases in minimum rates, as well as 
improved rest periods. 

The contracts were not reopened in 1956, but on 
November 29, 1957, the parties agreed to new con- 
tracts to extend from December 1, 1957, to Decem- 
ber 1962. These agreements provided wage in- 
creases in January and September 1958 and in 
January 1960, with provision for an additional 
cost-of-living increment at the latter date. In ad- 
dition, provision was made for a reopening on 
wages (if warranted by the BLS Consumer Price 
Index) and on contributions to the welfare fund 
by December 1, 1960. A further reopening on 
wages, hours, or working conditions is permitted 
by November 4, 1961. In addition to changing 
wage rates, the new contracts improved health and 
welfare benefits, as indicated in the following 
tables. 

1¥or the basic chronology, see Monthly Labor Review, January 
1953, pp. 39-44, or Wage Chronology Series 4, No. 33. 

2The Laundry Workers Joint Board of Greater New York 


changed its name to the Amalgamated Laundry Workers Joint 
Board in June 1957. 


A—General Wage Changes 





Provision ! 
Effective date 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 





Inside employees ! 


matters 
Outside employees 





Nov. 30, 1953 (arbitration 
award of Dec. 1, 1953), 
linen supply and flatwork 
division. 


Production workers: 5 cents an hour 
increase. 

Engineers: 10 cents an hour increase. 

Maintenance men: 7.5 cents an hour 
increase. 








See footnotes at end of table. 


Noncommission routemen (drivers) 
and helpers: $4 a week increase. 

Commission routemen (drivers): $3 a 
week increase in wages and $4a week 
increase in minimum rate. 


Minimum weekly guarantee for women pro- 
duction workers increased by $1. 
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A—General Wage Changes—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision ! 





Inside employees 2 


Outside employees 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Jan, 25, 1954 (arbitration 
award of Jan. 21, 1954), 
family and wholesale di- 
vision. 

Jan. 23, 1956 (arbitration 
awards of Jan. 9, 1956), 
both divisions. 


Jan. 6, 1958 (agreements of 
Dec. 1, 1957), both divi- 
sions. 


Sept. 22, 1958 (agreements 
of Dec. 1, 1957), both di- 
visions. 





Production workers: 5 cents an hour 
increase. 

Engineers and maintenance men: 7.5 
cents an hour increase. 


Production workers: 7.5 cents an hour 
increase. 

Engineers and maintenance men: 10 
cents an hour increase. 

Officeworkers: $4 a week increase. 


Production workers: 5 cents an hour 
increase. 

Engineers and maintenance men: 10 
cents an hour increase. 

Officeworkers: $2 a week increase. 





Wholesale and linen supply and flat- 
work noncommission routemen and 
special delivery routemen, and linen 
supply and flatwork helpers: $5 a 
week increase. 

Linen supply and flatwork trailer 
routemen: $6 a week increase. 

Wholesale regular routemen’s helpers: 
$4 a week increase. 

Wholesale routemen’s helpers em- 
ployed by the day: $1 a day increase. 

Noncommission routemen and helpers: 
$5 a week increase. 


Noncommission routemen and help- 
ers: $3 a week increase. 





Minimum weekly guarantee for women pro- 
duction workers increased by $3. 


No general wage increase for commission route- 
men. Minimum weekly guarantees in- 
creased: $10 for first 17 weeks of employment 
of newly hired family routemen; $2 for women 
production workers in linen supply and flat- 
work division; and $1 for women production 
workers in family and wholesale division. 


No general wage increase for commission 
routemen. Family commission routemen: 
$65 established as guarantee of weekly earn- 
ings, effective Feb. 2, 1958. 

Linen supply and flatwork commission route- 
men: $5 a week increase in minimum rate. 
Minimum weekly guarantee for women pro- 

duction workers increased by $2. 

In addition, agreements provided for— 

(a) Deferred increases as follows: 

Inside production workers, 5 cents an hour on 
Sept. 22, 1958, and 2.5 cents on Jan. 4, 1960. 
Engineers and maintenance men, 10 cents an 
hour on Sept. 22, 1958, and 5 cents on Jan. 4, 

1960. 

Noncommission routemen and helpers, $3 a 
week on Sept. 22, 1958, and $2 a week on Jan, 
4, 1960. 

(b) Effective Jan. 4, 1960, a cost-of-living in- 
crease equal to the percentage increase in the 
BLS Consumer Price Index for New York 
City between Nov, 15, 1958, and Nov. 15, 
1959. 

No general wage increase for commission route- 
men, but increase in weekly guarantee of $3 
for linen supply and flatwork routemen and 
$5 for family routemen. 

Minimum weekly guarantee for women pro- 
duction workers increased by $4. 





! Unless otherwise stated, changes in provision applied to both wages and 


minimum rates. 


B—Minimum plant hourly wage rates ' 


Inside employees include piece- and time-rated production workers, 


engineers, and Maintenance men. 





Effective date 


Family and whole- 
sale division 


Linen supply and 
flatwork division 


Effective date 


Family and whole- 
sale division 


Linen supply and 
flatwork division 





S 2 eee 


Jan. 23, 1956 








$0. 85 
- 90 
- 95 


Sept. 22, 1958 





$1. 025 
1.075 








1 Minimum plant rates apply after the first month of employment for 
employees with 3 or more months of experience in the industry and after 
the first 3 months of employment for other employees. 


The December 


1957 agreements provided that effective Jan. 4, 1960, minimum hourly rates 


would be raised 2.5 cents plus an amount equal to the percentage increase in 
the BLS Consumer Price Index for New 
Nov. 15, 1958, and Nov. 15, 1959. 


ork City (1947-49= 100) between 
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D—Minimum Weekly Guarantees, Selected Occupations 





March 1952 Jan. 23, 1956 Jan. 6, 1958 


Jan. 25, Sept. 22, 1958 
1954 


Nov. 30, 
1953 





Occupation 
Family 
and 
wholesale 


Linen 
supply 
and 
flatwork 


Family 
and 
wholesale 


Linen 
supply 


anc 
flatwork 


Linen 
supply 
and 
flatwork 


Linen 
ony 


anc 
flatwork 


Family 
and 
wholesale 


Family 
and 
wholesale 


Linen 
supply 
and 
flatwork 


Family 
an 
wholesale 





INSIDE EMPLOYEES 


Production workers: 
40 hours’ 
work. 


40 hours’ 
work. 


40 hours’ 
work. 
$33. 00 


40 hours’ 
work. 
$35. 00 
140. 00 


40 hours’ 
work. 


40 hours’ 
work. 
$38. 00 
140. 00 


40 hours’ 
work. 
$39. 00 
42. 00 


40 hours’ 


OUTSIDE EMPLOYEES 


Linen supply and flatwork: 3 
Routemen, noncommission 


Special delivery routemen 

Routemen, commission --- 
Office towel: 2 

Routemen, noncommission 


Special delivery routemen.. 
Wholesale: 
Routemen (drivers), non- 


Special delivery routemen 

GN tcieiicdbees 
Family: 

Routemen (drivers), com- 

3 50. 00 

544.00 


3 50. 00 
444.00 


3 60. 00 
$44.00 |... 



































1 Rates for officeworkers added to contract at this time, although these 
workers were previously covered by the agreement. 

3 Rates apply after 30 days for employees with prior experience in the 
industry and after 90 days for inexperienced employees. 

3 Effective for first 17 weeks of employment. 


‘ Effective Feb. 2, 1958, minimum guarantee extended to all family com- 
mission routemen and to all periods of the year and made applicable to earn- 
averaged over a 6-month interval. 
Effective during July and August of each year. 


E—Related Wage Practices 





Effective date Provision 





Overtime Pay 





Outside employees 
Inside employees 





Family and wholesale Linen supply and flatwork 





Jan. 25, 1954 (arbitra- 
tion of award of Jan. 
21, 1954), family an: 


wholesale division. 
Nov. 30, 1953 (arbitra- 
tion award of Dec. 1, 
1953), linen supply 
and flatwork division. 


Dec. 1, 1957 (agreements 
of same date), both 
divisions. 





Holiday to be considered as time 
worked in computing overtime. 





Changed to—All noncommission em- 
ployees: Time and one-half for work in 
excess of 47 hours a week, including a 
daily 1-hour lunch period; overtime 
rate computed on basis of 42-hour week. 





Changed to—All noncommission em- 
ployees except office towel service: Time 
and one-half for work in excess of 47 
hours a week, including a daily 1-hour 
lunch period; overtime rate to be com- 
puted on basis of 42-hour week. Office 
towel employees: Time and one-half for 
work in excess of 43 hours a week; over- 
time rate computed on basis of 38-hour 
week. 


Same. 
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E—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 





Family and wholesale Linen supply and flatwork 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Vacation Pay 





Jan. 25, 1954 (arbitra- 
tion award of Jan. 21, 
1954), family and 
wholesale division. 

Nov. 30, 1953 (arbitra- 
tion award of Dec. 1, 
1953), linen supply 
and flatwork division. 

Dec. 1, 1957 (agreements 
of same date), both 
divisions. 


Changed to—All employees: 1 week’s 
vaeation with pay for 1 but less than 3 
years’ continuous service and 2 weeks 
after 3 or more years’ service. 


Changed to—All employees: 1 week’s 
vacation with pay for 1 but less than 4 
years’ continuous service and 2 weeks 
after 4 or more years’ service. 





Added—All employees: Pro rata vacation 
pay for employees with 1 or more years’ 
service upon termination of employment. 
Vacation pay for inside employees no less 
than minimum weekly guarantee; and 
for routemen, their helpers, and office 
employees to be based on regular pay for 
full workweek. 





Holiday Pay 





Jan. 23, 1956 (arbitra- 
tion award of Jan. 9, 
1956), both divisions. 


Dec. 1, 1957 (agreements 
of same date), both 
divisions. 


Added—All employees: 8 hours’ pay for holidays falling on Saturday. 

Changed to—Inside employees: Holiday pay for pieceworkers to be based on earnings 
during workweek in which the holiday occurred divided by number of days worked 
during week. 

Changed to—Inside employees: Time and one-half for makeup work during the week 
and on Saturday of holiday week; double time (total) for work on paid holiday if 
makeup performed in week or on Saturday; and double time and one-half (total) for 
work on holiday or Sunday if no makeup during week or on Saturday. 


Commission drivers: Increased to flat sum 
of $10 for the holiday and $7 for Saturday 
makeup time during holiday week. 





Paid Sick Leave 





Jan. 25, 1954 (arbitra- 
tion award of Jan. 21, 
1954), family and 
wholesale division. 

Dec. 1, 1957 (agreements 
of same date), both 
divisions. 


Established—All employees: 5 days’ sick 
leave for employees with 1 or more years 
of service. 


Added—All employees: Pro rata sick 
leave pay for employees with 1 or more 
years of service upon termination of 
employment. 


Added—All employees: pro rata sick 
leave pay for employees with 1 or more 
years of service upon termination of 
employment. 





Unused sick leave to be used as additional 
vacation time or paid for in cash, at 
employer's option. 


Family and wholesale: (1) No employee to 
be required to take time off in lieu of 
payment for accumulated sick leave. 
(2) Payment for sick leave for inside em- 
ployees to be on same basis as vacation 
pay; for routemen, on the basis of the 
average earnings for 52 weeks. 





Paid Rest Period 





Jan. 23, 1956 (arbitra- 
tion awards of Jan. 9, 
1956), both divisions. 





Changed to—Inside employees: Daily summer rest period extended. New period to 
be from June 15 to Sept. 15 of each year. 
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E—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Provision 





Family and wholesale Linen supply and flatwork 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Health and Welfare Benefits 





Apr. 1, 1951, both divi- 
sions. 


Oct. 1, 1954, both divi- 
sions. 


Nov. 1, 1955, both divi- 
sions. 


Apr. 2, 1956, both divi- 
sions. 


Apr. 2, 1956, both divi- 
sions. 


Feb. 1, 1958, both divi- 
sions. 


June 1, 1958, both divi- 
sions. 


Sept. 22, 1958, both 
divisions. 


Correction— Maternity benefits: $57, effective Nov. 1, 1942; changed to $25 for mis- 
carriage, $100 for Caesarean, and $50 for normal delivery, effective July 1, 1948. 








Established— 

Medical benefits: All employees—ambulatory patients provided free diagnostic, thera- 
peutic, and preventive medical care at Amalgamated Laundry Workers Health 
Center. 

Added— 

Medical benefits: Health Center care extended to dependent unemployed wives of 


Changed to— 
Life insurance: $1,000. 


Daily hospital benefits: $9, up to 31 days. 

Surgical benefit: to $200, 

Added— 

Hospitalization, surgical and maternity benefits: Extended to dependent unemployed 
spouses. 


Changed— 

Eligibility for surgical and sickness and accident benefits to 4 weeks of covered employ- 
ment and union membership. 

Changed to— 

Life insurance: For employees with 3 years’ covered employment, $2,000 insurance for 
those earning $2,600 but less than $3,900 during preceding calendar year and $3,000 
for employees earning $3,900 or more. 


Added— 

$500 paidup life insurance for retirees. 

Hospital and surgical benefits extended for 
first year of retirement. 


Added— 
Medical benefits: Health Center care ex- 
tended to retirees and their spouses. 


£500 to be paid to beneficiary upon proof of 
death, with remainder payable in 10 
equal monthly installments. 


Benefits extended to retirees’ dependents 
for 1 year after retirement. These, as well 
as weekly sickness and accident benefits, 
also extended to retirees during any 
period in which earnings in the industry 
made them ineligible for retirement 
benefits. 


No change in $1,000 life insurance for em- 
Ployees earning less than $2,600 during 
preceding calendar year or with less than 
3 years’ covered employment. (Work as 
a union member in each of 40 weeks 
during a calendar year constituted 1 year 
of covered employment.) Amount of life 
insurance adjusted on basis of annual 
earnings prior to Sept. 22, 1958, and an- 
nually thereafter to Jan. 1. After 10 
years’ covered employment, amount of 
insurance in effect could not be reduced 
by a subsequent reduction in earnings. 

Life insurance for retirees reduced to $500 
only after 6 months of retirement. 





Pension 





Apr. 1, 1951, both divi- 
sions. 


Sept. 1, 1952, both divi- 
sions. 

Nov. 1, 
divisions. 

Dec. 1, 1958, both divi- 
sions. 


1956, both 


Reduced benefits for women employees retiring at age 62 and prior to age 65. 











Monthly pension forfeited for any month 
during which the annuitant earned $50 
or more. 

Limitation on monthly earnings of pen- 
sioners raised to $75. 


Limitation on monthly earnings of pen- 
sioners raised to $100. 





1 Retirement age for working women was reduced in October 1956 by Federal social security legislation. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases ° 





Labor Relations 


Review of NRAB Decisions. The U.S. Supreme 
Court held? that a former railroad employee is 
precluded from bringing court action for damages 
for his alleged wrongful dismissal after having 
chosen to pursue the Railway Labor Act remedy 
which resulted in a determination by the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board that his dismi#%0) was 
justified. , 

In this case, an employee who was discharged by 
the railroad authorized the union to take his 
grievance before the NRAB, contending’ that he 
was discharged without cause since his dismissal 
was based on a refusal to obey an order which vio- 
lated the collective bargaining contract between 
the railroad and the union, and alleging that the 
investigation of the incident did not conform to 
the procedure specified in the contract. The claim 
was denied. Subsequently, the employee insti- 
tuted an action in a Federal district court to 
recover damages from the railroad for the alleged 
wrongful discharge. The lower court decision 
against the employee was reversed by a Federal 
court of appeals which predicated jurisdiction to 
entertain the action on a finding that the Board 
made no determination on the merits. 

In reversing the court of appeals, the U.S. 
Supreme Court held that the Board’s decision 
was adverse to the employee on the merits of the 
case as well as on the procedural question which 
had been raised. Moreover, noting that section 
3 First (m) of the RLA provides that the Adjust- 
ment Board’s “awards shall be final and binding 
upon both parties to the dispute, except insofar 
as they shall contain a money award,” the Court 
held that the employee was precluded from seek- 
ing damages in a subsequent court action. The 
term “money award” as used in this section, the 
Court stated, means an award directing the pay- 
ment of money, and to interpret the term as a 


refusal to award a money payment would distort 
the language. From a consideration of the terms, 
purposes, and legislative history of the act, the 
Court concluded that it was designed for the ef- 
fective and final decision of grievances which 
arise daily on matters of the administration and 
application of collective bargaining agreements, 
and to hold that an employee may litigate a 
grievance which he failed to sustain before the 
Board would reduce decisions of the Board to 
advisory opinions. 

Noting that the provisions for enforcement of 
money awards in the Railway Labor Act establish 
procedures affording the railroads some oppor- 
tunity to relitigate the issues decided by the Ad- 
justment Board, the Court stated that any dis- 
parity in judicial review was created by the 
Congress. 

In the opinion of the dissenting justices, an 
award of no damages is as much a “money award” 
as an award of 6 cents. The words “money 
award,” they stated, are descriptive of the nature 
of the claim, setting that class apart from other 
suits which involve, for example, seniority rights. 
The result of the majority opinion, that an em- 
ployee asserting a money claim cannot get court 
review if he loses the Board decision while the 
employer can obtain it if the employee wins, 
raises questions of constitutional magnitude, they 
asserted. It gives one party to a lawsuit an extra 
chance to prevail. 


NRAB Jurisdiction. The U.S. Supreme Court 
held? that the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board has exclusive primary jurisdiction over a 
back-wage dispute between a retired employee and 
a railroad based on the provisions of a collective 
bargaining agreement. 

The Federal district court in which a retired 
railroad employee instituted an action for back 
wages allegedly due under the terms of a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement, stayed the proceedings 
awaiting the disposition of similar claims before 


*Prepared in the U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solict- 
tor. The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the 
significant decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt 
has been made to reflect all recent judicial and administrative 
developments in the field of labor law or to indicate the effect of 
particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary results 
may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the exist- 
ence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts 
to the issue presented. 

1Union Pacific R.R. v. Price (0.8. Sup. Ct., June 29, 1959). 

* Pennsylvania R.R. v. Day (U.S. Sup. Ct., June 29, 1959). 
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the NRAB. Following the NRAB’s rejection of 
the claims, the district court dismissed the com- 
plaint on the ground that the Board’s interpreta- 
tion was final and as such binding on the claim- 
ant in this case. This decision was reversed by a 
court of appeals, which held that the Board’s de- 
termination of claims to which this employee was 
not a party was not binding on him, and that the 
district court had jurisdiction over the claim. 

In reversing, the U.S. Supreme Court noted that 
the Railway Labor Act grants jurisdiction to the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board of disputes 
between railroads and employees, who are defined 
as including “. . . every person in the service of 
a carrier (subject to its continuing authority to 
supervise and direct the manner of rendition of 
his service) who performs any work defined as 
that of an employee. ...” There is nothing in 
the act, the Court stated, requiring the relation- 
ship to exist throughout the administrative pro- 
ceedings. The purpose of the act is fulfilled if the 
claim arises out of the relationship which the Con- 
gress regulated. Moreover, the Court held that 
the jurisdiction of the Board is primary and ex- 
clusive since all the considerations which led the 
Congress to entrust an expert administrative board 
with the interpretation of collective bargaining 
agreements are equally applicable when the em- 
ployee has retired and seeks compensation for 
work performed while he was on active service. 

The dissenting justices reasoned that the claim- 
ant in this case, having retired, was not in the 
service of the railroad nor subject to its continuing 
authority to supervise the manner of rendition of 
his service within the meaning of the term “em- 
ployee” as defined inthe RLA. Nor are the prob- 
lems involved in suits by former employees and 
active employees necessarily the same, since active 
employees share daily activities of which the re- 
tired employees are no longer a part. In addi- 
tion, the justices asserted, construing the Railway 
Labor Act to compel employees to submit their 
claims to the NRAB for final determination, while 
railroads are allowed court review of wage claims 
against them, denies employees equal protection 
of the law. 


Unlawful Coercion by Minority Union. A US. 
court of appeals held* that a union engaged in 
an unfair labor practice in violation of section 


8(b) (1) (A) of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, when it picketed an employer’s plant 
and conducted a boycott campaign in order to 
force the employer to recognize the union as the 
bargaining representative of its employees after 
the employees rejected the union in an NLRB 
election. 

When the employer and the former certified 
bargaining representative in this case failed to 
reach an agreement with respect to contract terms, 
the union called an economic strike and began 
picketing the employer’s plant. The company 
continued operations with replacements and 
strikers who returned to work. At a subsequent 
NLRB election, the union was rejected by a ma- 
jority of the employees who were eligible to vote. 
However, the union continued picketing peace- 
fully, using signs stating that the union was on 
strike and that the company was unfair to organ- 
ized labor, and urging the public not to buy the 
company’s products. In addition, the union con- 
ducted a consumer boycott campaign. 

On the basis of the evidence presented in the 
ensuing unfair labor practice proceeding, the 
Board found that the union continued picketing 
and boycotting after the election for the purpose 
of compelling the employer to recognize it as the 
representative of the employees who had rejected 
it. This conduct, the Board stated, is economic 
pressure designed to force the employer to capitu- 
late to the union’s demands. In addition, the 
Board reasoned that damage to the employer’s 
business, caused by such pressure, also affects the 
employees by threatening their livelihood. 
Therefore, the Board issued a cease and desist 
order, holding that the union was violating sec- 
tion 8(b)(1)(A) of the amended NLRA which 
makes it an unfair labor practice for a union to 
restrain or coerce employees in the exercise of their 
right to bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing or to refrain from 
union representation altogether. 

In affirming the decision of the Board,‘ the 
court of appeals held that the Board’s construc- 
tion of section 8(b)(1)(A) did not conflict with 


3 NLRB y. United Rubber Workers (O’Sullivan Rubber Corp.) 
(C.A. 4, June 26, 1959). 

4+Compare Local 639, International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
v. NLRB (C.A.D.C., Nov. 26, 1958), Monthly Labor Review, 
February 1959, p. 174; and NLRB vy. International Association 
of Machinists, 263 F. 2d 796 (C.A. 9, Feb. 4, 1959). 
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other provisions in the act. Distinguishing the 
right to picket from the right to strike, the court 
stated that the unfair activity in this case did not 
come within section 13 which provides that noth- 
ing in the act shall be construed to interfere with 
the right to strike. Moreover, the court pointed 
out that regardless of the provisions in section 13, 
there is no question that violent picketing is pro- 
hibited by section 8(b) (1) (A), and held that the 
language of that section is broad enough to in- 
clude coercive picketing. 

Refuting the argument that the broad interpre- 
tation of section 8(b)(1)(A) adopted by the 
Board in this case would encompass and render 
purposeless the specific prohibition in section 
8(b) (4) (c) against activities to force an employer 
to recognize one union when another has been 
certified as the representative of his employees, the 
court stated that the legislative history of the act 
shows that section 8(b) (1) (A) was intended as an 
enlargement upon the more specific provisions. 
In addition, the court continued, the construction 
of the section should not be crippled because there 
is some overlapping with another provision. 

The court also held that the activity in this case 
is not within section 8(c) which provides that the 
dissemination of views in oral or visual form is 
not evidence of an unfair labor practice. Speech 
itself is not protected when it encourages a breach 
of law, the court noted, nor is peaceful picketing 
protected when its object is illegal. 

In the opinion of the dissenting justice, inas- 
much as section 8(b)(1)(A) had for many years 
been construed as not precluding the type of con- 
duct in which the union was engaging in this case, 
the interpretation should not be changed without 
a legislative determination. 


State Jurisdiction of Wrongful Discharge. The 
Supreme Court of North Carolina recently held ° 
that the amended National Labor Relations Act 
does not preclude the courts of the State from 
adjudicating a damage claim resulting from a 
wrongful discharge for union membership in 
violation of the State Right-to-Work Act.*® 

In this case, the National Labor Relations 
Board refused to consider an employee’s claim of 


5 Willard v. Huffman (N.C. Sup. Ct., June 12, 1959). 

*N.C. Gen. Stat., Ch. 95, § 78-84 (1958). 

7™Compare San Diego Building Trades Council v. Garmon, 359 
U.S. 236 (1959), Monthly Labor Review, June 1959, pp. 669-670. 


wrongful discharge in violation of the unfair la- 
bor practice provisions of the NLRA, as amended, 
since the interstate revenue of his former em- 
ployer did not meet its jurisdictional standards. 
The employee then instituted an action for dam- 
ages for wrongful discharge in a North Carolina 
State court, alleging that his discharge was in 
violation of the North Carolina Right-to-Work 
Act which provides, in part, that an employer 
may not require any person to refrain from mem- 
bership in any labor organization as a condition 
of employment, and that persons deprived of em- 
ployment in violation of this section are entitled 
to recover the damages they sustained from the 
employer. Pursuant to a jury finding that the dis- 
missal was, in fact, for union membership, the 
trial court entered judgment for the employee and 
awarded damages. This decision was appealed 
by the employer who contended that the State 
court had no jurisdiction since the subject matter 
of the action has been preempted by the amended 
NLRA.’ 

In affirming the decision of the trial court, the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina found that the 
business of the employer in this case affected in- 
terstate commerce and, accordingly, considered 
the recent U.S. Supreme Court labor cases on the 
subject of preemption, which the North Carolina 
court stated “seem to be in irreconcilable conflict.” 
From its consideration of the Federal cases, the 
State court concluded that unless the North Caro- 
lina courts have jurisdiction in this action, the 
aggrieved employee has no forum—a result coun- 
ter to the State court’s “conception of justice.” 

With respect to State jurisdiction, the court 
pointed out that in this case it was not seeking to 
administer the NLRA, but merely to enforce the 
provisions of the State Right-to-Work Act which 
have no counterpart in the Federal Act. Noting 
that section 14(b) of the amended NLRA pro- 
vides that the Federal law does not authorize 
closed shops in States where right-to-work laws 
have been enacted, and that a State needs no spe- 
cial authority to treat with intrastate business, 
the court reasoned that the States have authority 
to enforce right-to-work laws with respect to both 
intrastate and interstate operations, and that the 
duty to enforce these laws should not be sur- 
rendered without a clear mandate from the U.S. 
Supreme Court. Moreover, the court stated that 
the amended NLRA does not prescribe procedures 
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for dealing with tortious conduct and, therefore, 
reasoned that State jurisdiction to award dam- 
ages for such conduct has not been eliminated, ir- 
respective of whether such conduct constitutes an 
unfair labor practice. 


Validity of Agency Shop Clause. The Indiana 
Appellate Court held * that an agency shop agree- 
ment is not illegal under the Indiana Right-To- 
Work Act.® 

In this case, the employer refused to execute a 
collective bargaining agreement which contained 
an agency shop clause, i.e., an agreement provid- 
ing that union membership is not compulsory but 
requiring, as a condition of continued employment, 
that an employee pay the union, the certified bar- 
gaining representative, a sum of money equal to 
the fees, dues, and assessments paid by the union 
members. Seeking an injunction against the 
union’s continued insistence on the inclusion of 
this clause in the contract, the employer asserted 
that such provisions are in violation of the Indi- 
ana Right-To-Work Act. An injunction was 
denied by the lower court. 

The Indiana Appellate Court, in affirming, 
pointed out that although the Right-To-Work Act 
in Indiana prohibits agreements and conduct 
which condition employment on union member- 
ship, it does not prohibit an agreement requiring 
nonunion employees to pay dues and other charges 
to a labor organization which is the employees’ 
exclusive bargaining representative. There were 
two types of right-to-work laws in effect in other 
jurisdictions prior to the enactment of this statute 
in Indiana, the court stated. Some of these laws 
prohibited the requirement of either membership 
or payment of dues, while others precluded only 
the requirement of membership. Therefore, the 
court found, from the fact that the law enacted 
in Indiana included only the prohibition on mem- 
bership requirements, it seems clear that the legis- 
lature did not intend to prohibit agency shop 
agreements. 

In rendering this decision the Indiana Appel- 
late Court noted that State right-to-work laws are 
authorized by section 14(b) of the amended Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, which provides that 
“Nothing in this act shall be construed as author- 
izing the execution or application of agreements 
requiring membership in a labor organization as 


a condition of employment in any State or Ter- 
ritory in which such execution or application is 
prohibited by State or Territorial law,” and stated 
that whether or not this provision authorizes a 
State legislature to prohibit agency shop agree- 
ments is a matter which would require an exten- 
sive exploration of the doctrine of Federal 
preemption. However, since the court held that 
the State law did not prohibit an agency shop 
agreement, it was not confronted with that 
question in this case. 


Extension of Dues-Reimbursement Penalty. The 
National Labor Relations Board held*® that 
the remedy of dues-reimbursement is applicable 
to all closed shop agreements and to exclusive hir- 
ing hall agreements which do not provide the safe- 
guards required by the Board, whether or not ac- 
tual exaction of payments is established, since the 
mere existence of such agreements is sufficient to 
establish unlawful coercion in the payment of 
money by employees. 

In an earlier proceeding involving the union 
and employer association in this case, the Board 
found that the parties maintained an unlawful 
closed shop hiring arrangement and that, to im- 
plement the closed shop, the union operated an 
exclusive hiring hall which did not conform to the 
standards prescribed by the Board." A consent 
decree enforcing the Board’s cease and desist or- 
der was entered by a Federal court of appeals. 
Nevertheless, the unlawful hiring arrangement 
was continued unchanged and, in the ensuing un- 
fair labor practice proceeding to which the em- 
ployer association was not a respondent but was 
named only because it was a party to the contract, 
the Board found that the union violated the 
amended NLRA by continuing the closed shop 
agreement and illegal hiring hall in effect, and 
ordered that the union reimburse all employees 
for dues, fees, and other money collected from the 
employees pursuant to the unlawful arrangement. 

In ordering the dues-reimbursement penalty in 
this instance, the Board reconsidered and over- 


® Meade Electric Co. v. Hagberg (Ind. App. Ct., June 19, 


1959). 

* Burns’ Ind. Stats., § 40-2701-6 (1957). 

% Local 188, International Union of Operating Engineers and 
Nassau and Suffolk Contractors’ Association, 123 NLRB No. 167 
(June 1, 1959). 

See Mountain Pacific Chapter of the Associated General 
Contractors, Inc. and Lewis, 119 NLRB 883 (1957). 
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ruled its prior decisions * concerning this remedy 
to the extent that those decisions held that proof 
of the actual exaction of money from employees 
under an unlawful contract is required in order 
to warrant the remedy of reimbursement. As- 
serting that proof of the actual exaction of pay- 
ments need not be established inasmuch as the 
existence of an unlawful contract in and of itself 
is suflicient to establish the element of coercion, the 
Board held that the dues-reimbursement remedy 
is applicable to all closed shop agreements and 
exclusive hiring hall agreements which do not pro- 
vide the requisite safeguards. By way of further 
clarification, the Board stated that when a union 
is the sole respondent party, it shall be liable for 
all sums paid by the employees of all the employ- 
ers covered by an unlawful contract. In addition, 
when the case involves a multiemployer contract, 
each employer named a respondent party shall be 
jointly and severally liable with the union, but 
only for reimbursements of sums paid by its own 
employees, as an employer participates in a con- 
tract only to the extent its own employees are 
involved. 


Unilateral Wage Increase Approved. The NLRB 
held that an employer did not violate the 
amended NLRA by giving a wage increase with- 
out notice to a union, when the union’s certifica- 
tion was more than a year old, there was a reason- 
able basis for the employer’s good-faith belief 
that the union no longer represented a majority 
of the employees, and evidence that the union did 
represent a majority was not subsequently 
produced. 

Five months after his plant was struck, the 
employer in this case granted a wage increase 
without notifying the union. The increase, the 
employer contended, was granted because business 
had improved and his competitors had raised 
wages. He alleged that it was instituted uni- 
laterally inasmuch as he had reason to believe 
that the union no longer represented a majority 
of his employees, since (1) the union had won an 


12 See Local 231, United Association of Journeymen & Appren- 
tices of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry and J. 8. Brown- 
BE. F. Oide Plumbing and Heating Corp., 115 NLRB 594 (1956) ; 
Carpenters’ District Council of Rochester and Osgood, 122 NLRB 
No. 38 (Dec. 3, 1958) ; and Local 2232, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Legg, 122 NLRB No. 41 (Dec. 4, 1958). 

13 Stoner Rubber Co. and Local 629, International Chemical 
Workers, 123 NLRB No. 152 (June 1, 1959). 


election by only a slim majority more than a year 
previously, (2) at the time the increase was 
granted, the plant was operating with permanent 
replacements for the strikers, and strikers who 
had returned to work, and (3) the union had not 
contacted the employer for 3 months. 

The Board in dismissing the refusal-to-bargain 
charges brought by the union, found that the cir- 
cumstances in this case were sufficient to give rise 
to a reasonable doubt that the union continued to 
represent a majority of the employees. Two of 
its members reasoned that after the lapse of the 
certification year, the certification creates only a 
presumption of a continued majority which an em- 
ployer may overcome by producing sufficient evi- 
dence to cast doubt on the union’s status. How- 
ever, if an employer, relying on a good-faith doubt 
of majority, unilaterally changes working condi- 
tions, he “acts at his peril,” they asserted. If the 
union did, in fact, represent a majority of the 
employees, the employer’s conduct was a refusal 
to bargain within the scope of section 8(a) (5) 
of the act. On the other hand, if, as in this in- 
stance, it was not proved that the union repre- 
sented a majority at the time the unilateral action 
was taken, the employer did not commit an unfair 
labor practice. 

The third member of the majority reasoned 
that the determining factor is good faith. When 
the certification year has expired, he asserted, and 
an employer who has not committed any unfair 
labor practices has a reasonable basis for a good- 
faith belief that the union no longer represents 
a majority of its employees, the employer is justi- 
fied in refusing to recognize or bargain with the 
union and may take unilateral action. There- 
fore, in the opinion of this member, the employer 
in this case, having acted in good faith, was not 
guilty of committing an unfair labor practice, 
regardless of the actual majority status of the 
union at the time the unilateral action was taken. 

The two dissenting members of the Board were 
of the opinion that, after the certification year, 
an employer who believes in good faith that the 
union no longer represents a majority of the em- 
ployees may refuse to recognize and bargain with 
the certified representative. However, they as- 
serted that good faith is no defense to unilateral 
action since such action would necessarily have 
an adverse effect on the union’s position in a sub- 
sequent election to determine the union’s status. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





July 1, 1959 


Pan AMERICAN World Airways and the Transport Work- 
ers Union reached agreement on a 2-year contract, retro- 
active to December 1, 1958. Subject to ratification by 
union members, the new contract provides increases 
ranging from $39 to $53 a month, plus a 15-percent dif- 
ferential for jet flights. 


July 6 


TEAMSTER PRESIDENT James R. Hoffa disclosed that his 
union and the independent International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union headed by Harry Bridges 
have reached a tentative jurisdictional agreement cover- 
ing Hawaii, whereby “the warehouses off the docks will 
necessarily be the Teamsters’, while those on the docks 
will . . . be under the jurisdiction of the longshoremen.” 
(See also p. 1030 of this issue.) 


July 8 


Tue Horert Trapes CouNcIL, representing 14 unions, and 
the Hotel Association of New York City, Inc., signed a 
3-year agreement for 35,000 employees of 190 major ho- 
tels, featuring a reduction in the workweek from 40 to 35 
hours for about 2,500 engineers and maintenance person- 
nel beginning in June 1960. Wage increases were also 
negotiated. (See also p. 1028 of this issue.) 


July 9 


AN ARBITRATION AWARD was handed down in New York 
City for members of the Marine Engineers Beneficial As- 
sociation, under which engineers permanently assigned 
aboard ships operating from Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
ports will receive severance pay ranging from 1 month’s 
te a full year’s wages, depending on length of service, if 
their ships are transferred to foreign flags. (See also 
p. 1029 of this issue.) 


July 10 


THe northern and central California chapters of the 
Associated General Contractors, Inc., and the Teamsters 
union agreed on a 3-year contract providing 19-cent-an- 
hour increases each year of the contract term for the 
5,000 workers affected. The first increase became effective 
July 1. (See also p. 1027 of this issue. ) 
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Earlier, the Teamsters and four construction con- 
tractors associations in southern California agreed on a 
3-year contract, subject to ratification by the 8,000 workers 
affected, calling for hourly wage increases of 22.5 cents 
retroactive to June 28, plus 21 cents in May of 1960 and 
1961. 


July 12 


Tue Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers negotiated, under 
a wage reopening clause, pay increases averaging 10 cents 
an hour for 4,300 employees of the Corn Products Co.’s 
plants in Argo and Pekin, Ill, North Kansas City, Mo., 
and Corpus Christi, Tex. 


July 14 


CALLED before the Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field for the third 
time, Teamster President James R. Hoffa denied various 
charges against him, including those of alleged attempts 
to undercut the New York City Teamsters’ wage demands 
in 1954 and to pack the board of Teamsters’ monitors, 
and fought the committee counsel’s efforts to link him 
with alleged Communists in the ranks of West Coast 
longshoremen. (See also p. 1031 and pp. 983-991 of this 
issue. ) 


FEepERAL District Judge F. Dickinson Letts appointed 
Lawrence T. Smith to the board of monitors as successor 
to Godfrey P. Schmidt who resigned last month (see 
Chron. item for June 10, 1959, MLR, Aug. 1959). 


July 15 


Mempsers of the Steelworkers union struck 12 major steel 
firms, following failure of negotiations which had been 
extended for 2 weeks after the expiration of the collective 
bargaining contracts. (See also p. 1026 of this issue.) 


A 2-YEAR CONTRACT with 10 New York City newspapers 
was approved, following more than 7 months’ negotia- 
tions, by a referendum of Local 6 of the International 
Typographical Union. The terms of the pact, applicable 
to about 2,900 composing room workers, included a $7 
weekly package increase over the contract’s life, with $4 
retroactive to December 8, 1958, and agreement to arbi- 
trate any new disputes over the resetting of local adver- 
tisements received by the papers in plate or mat form. 
(See also p. 1028 of this issue. ) 


Tue U.S. SENATE confirmed Ewan Clague for a fourth 
4-year term as Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 


July 16 


A FEDERAL DISTRICT couRT in Asheville, N.C., fined Local 
55 of the Teamsters $50,000 and sentenced its secretary- 
treasurer, Hugh L. Rutledge, to serve 18 months in jail 
and pay a $5,000 fine for violating the court’s injunction 
prohibiting discrimination against an unorganized truck- 
ing firm. In an effort to organize the firm’s employees, 
the local had attempted to induce four unionized trucking 
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companies to refuse to accept the nonunion concern’s 
freight at interchange terminals. 


Tue New York State Labor Relations Board rejected a 
petition from a self-styled independent union for certifi- 
cation as a bargaining agent for superintendents in four 
Manhattan buildings. The board found that the local 
did not engage in collective bargaining within the meaning 
of the requirements of the State law. This decision im- 
plemented the board’s recently stated policy of confining 
certification to organizations which clearly establish on 
the record that they not only are organized for the nom- 
inal purposes of collective bargaining, but actually func- 
tion for those purposes. The case was Helsid Realty 
Corp. and Local 21, Organized Building & Factory Service 
Employees Union. 

In findings made by a grand jury on the same date, 
three principal officers of the union were accused of 
soliciting bribes from landlords in an attempt to obtain 
“sweetheart” contracts. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made that the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers had signed a 2-year 
agreement with the Los Angeles chapter of the National 
Electrical Contractors Association. The contract, cover- 
ing about 8,000 workers, provided for wage increases of 
25 cents an hour in each contract year. Subsistence pay- 
ments were increased from $8 to $9 a day. 


July 22 


A 19-DAY sTRIKE of 88 longshoremen, joined the second 
day by 1,500 other dockworkers of the port of Philadel- 
phia, over an allegedly unsafe method of unloading sugar 
from a freighter ended when Local 1291 of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Ind.) and the 
Philadelphia Marine Trade Association agreed to submit 
the dispute to arbitration. The arbitrator found for the 
union. 


July 23 


A SUPERIOR COURT JURY in Henderson, N.C., convicted eight 
members of the Textile Workers Union, including the 
TWUA vice president and director for the Carolinas, 
Boyd E. Payton, and two other union officials, on charges 
of conspiring to burn or dynamite installations of the 
strike-bound Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills (see Chron. 
item for Apr. 19, 1959, MLR, June 1959). 

A week later, Mr. Payton announced that the National 
Labor Relations Board had dismissed the union’s com- 
plaint that the company refused to bargain in good faith 
on the grounds that investigation disclosed insufficient 
evidence of the union charges. 


Memeers of the Leather Goods, Plastic and Novelty 
Workers ratified an agreement with the ladies’ handbag 
manufacturers of the New York City area, covering about 
5,000 workers in 125 establishments. The terms included 
an estimated 14-percent increase in wages and fringe 
benefits over a 3-year period. (See also p. 1029 of this 
issue. ) 


July 24 


A 2-YEAR AGREEMENT between the Teamsters and the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Inc., ended a 40-day 
strike that had idled about 40,000 workers in the New 
York City metropolitan area. The contract terms, sub- 
sequently ratified by union members, included weekly 
wage raises for the 1,400 warehouse employees affected— 
$6 in the first and $3 in the second contract year for 
male employees, and $3 and $2, respectively, for women 
workers. 


July 27 


Tue UNITED STEELWORKERS negotiated a 1-year contract 
with the New Jersey Zinc Co., ending a brief walkout of 
about 2,000 workers at the company’s Palmerton, Pa., 
plant. The pact’s provisions included a general wage 
increase of 8 cents an hour. 


July 28 


Tue International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union (Ind.) and the Pacific Maritime Association agreed 
on a 3-year contract for 17,000 West Coast Longshore- 
men and waterfront employees. A new feature of the 
contract was an agreement by the employers to contribute 
$1.5 million during the first contract year to a fund as 
payment for the workers’ share of the results of increased 
productivity in return for the union’s promise to furnish 
competent personnel to man laborsaving devices. The 
pact also provided for wage increases and additional 
fringe benefits. (See also p. 1027 of this issue.) 


July 30 


TEAMSTERS LOCAL 100 in Cincinnati obtained a temporary 
restraining order from a court of common pleas to pre- 
vent a group of 15 pro-Hoffa members from entering 
union headquarters or interfering with the local’s opera- 
tions. Eleven of the group, who had seized the union’s 
offices earlier, were arrested and charged with trespassing 
and disorderly conduct. The group had been seeking to 
form a separate local ever since a pro-Hoffa slate of 
candidates was defeated in the local’s election last winter. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations ° 





Collective Bargaining 


Steel. Failure of the United Steelworkers of 
America and the Nation’s 12 major basic steel com- 
panies to agree on new contracts resulted in a work 
stoppage that began July 15; as the month ended, 
more than 85 percent of the country’s basic steel 
capacity was shut down. Indefinite extension of a 
relatively few contracts between the union and 
smaller steel producing companies, along with un- 
organized companies or those with contracts with 
other unions, prevented a complete shutdown. 
After the strike began, meetings between union and 
company representatives were conducted under the 
auspicies of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service. Meantime, Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell set out to investigate facts sur- 
rounding the strike and report periodically to 
President Eisenhower. Mr. Mitchell said he 
would receive assistance from Secretary of Com- 
merce Frederick H. Mueller, Raymond J. Saulnier, 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
and several other Government officials. Basic 
issues in the dispute were company proposals for 
changes in working rules and the union’s demand 
for wage and/or fringe benefit increases which, it 
contends, could be granted without raising steel 
prices ; the companies maintained that any increase 
in employment costs would force a rise in steel 
prices and contribute to inflation. On July 28, 
Roger M. Blough, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corp., in announcing record profits for the 
company during the first half of 1959, said the 
company did not intend to raise the general level 
of steel prices in the foreseeable future so long as 
there is a “voluntary” settlement of the steel strike. 
Mr. Blough cautioned, however, that this position 
could be held only “in the absence of a settlement 
mandated by some public body or authority.” 
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Aluminum and Copper. In other primary metals 
industries, contracts were extended pending con- 
clusion of the steel negotiations. Inthe aluminum 
industry, a threatened strike was averted when the 
Steelworkers and five major producers agreed on 
July 28 to extend agreements until November 1 
or 30 days after settlement of the steel strike. 
Any agreement was to be retroactive to August 1, 
1959. Similar agreements were reached between 
aluminum producers and the Aluminum Workers 
International Union. 

In the copper industry, contracts of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers (Ind.)—many of which expired June 30—were 
continued on an indefinite basis through July. 
The union’s national wage policy committee was 
scheduled to meet in early August to discuss set- 
ting a date for a strike, which union members had 
authorized earlier in the month, and review the 
rate of progress in current negotiations. The 
union was seeking a package increase of from 15 
to 17 cents an hour. 


Shipbuilding. Negotiations between the Indus- 
trial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
and representatives of the East Coast shipyards 
of Bethlehem Steel Co. over contract terms affect- 
ing about 17,000 workers were also stalemated as 
their agreement expired July 31, 1959. Work at 
the shipyards continued after the contract ex- 
pired, although the company had rejected a union 
proposal to continue the contract in force for an 
additional 30 days. 


Railroads. A plan for establishing industry- 
wide strike insurance was being studied by a 
number of railroads during July. (Collective 
bargaining contracts with the railroad brother- 
hoods are up for renegotiation this fall.) The 
insurance plan offer—made by the Imperial In- 
surance Co., Ltd., Nassau, Bahama Islands—re- 
portedly was aimed primarily at protecting 
carriers from work stoppages in violation of the 
Railway Labor Act or contrary to recommenda- 
tions of a Presidential emergency board. Policy 
benefits allegedly would not apply if 50 percent 


*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available 
published material. 
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or more of the member carriers became involved 
in astrike. The plan would become effective only 
upon subscription by carriers representing at least 
65 percent of the industry’s gross revenues. 
Strike-bound carriers would be reimbursed (re- 
portedly up to $600,000 a day) for their daily 
fixed charges from a pooled fund for up to 365 
days. The fund would be financed by an initial 
payment of the equivalent of each member’s fixed 
charges for 1 day supplemented periodically as 
strike payments were made. Subsequent insur- 
ance premiums would vary according to the fre- 
quency and degree of strikes each year. Maxi- 
mum liability for each subscriber would be limited 
to 20 times the daily fixed charges. George E. 
Leighty, chairman of the rail unions’ Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, criticized the in- 
surance plan as a device designed to hinder the 
process of collective bargaining and said that the 
unions would “take whatever steps . . . necessary 
to secure equity and justice” for their members. 


Contract Settlements and Other Wage Actions 


Longshore. A plan giving workers a share in the 
savings realized from mechanization featured 
3-year contracts agreed to on July 28 by the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union (Ind.) and the Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion for approximately 17,000 longshoremen and 
other waterfront workers on the West Coast. The 
settlement, subject to ratification by union mem- 
bers and employers, called for the companies to 
pay $1.5 million during the first year of the agree- 
ments to a fund for compensating workers for 
hours lost because of more efficient methods of 
handling cargo. (One such method involves 
packing goods away from port in larger contain- 
ers which can then be loaded mechanically aboard 
ship.) Details of the fund, including the method 
of distributing it to affected workers, are to be 
worked out by June 1960; if no agreement is 
reached by that date, matters in dispute will be 
submitted to arbitration. The settlement also 
called for pay raises, retroactive to June 15, 
amounting to 11 cents an hour for longshoremen 
(bringing their straight-time pay to $2.74). For 
men working on an 8-hour basis (longshoremen 
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work the first 6 hours at straight time and over- 
time thereafter), straight-time pay was increased 
12.5 cents an hour. Clerks received 14 cents, in- 
cluding 1.5 cents an hour as the first of three 
annual adjustments to bring their scales to parity 
with longshoremen by 1961. Supercargoes and 
chief supervisors will receive an additional 12 
cents by June 1961 to eliminate the differential 
between their pay rates and those of walking 
(dock) bosses. Other contract changes included 
a guarantee of 8 hours’ work (instead of 4) to men 
starting work (beginning in 1960 for longshore- 
men and tentatively scheduled for August 1959 for 
clerks) and an additional 1-cent-an-hour employer 
contribution to the health and welfare fund if its 
balance falls below $800,000. Provisions on wages, 
hours, and the automation fund may be reopened 
in 1960 and 1961 and on paid holidays in 1961. 


Construction. A 2-year agreement providing 25- 
cent-an-hour pay increases in each contract year 
for about 8,000 employees of companies affiliated 
with the Los Angeles chapter of the National 
Electrical Contractors Association was announced 
on July 17. The settlement, negotiated by the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
will bring the journeyman rate to $4.65 an hour 
by 1960. 

Also in southern California, the Teamsters and 
four construction contractors associations reached 
agreement on a 3-year contract calling for a 64.5- 
cent-an-hour increase over the contract period. 
The settlement, subject to ratification by the 8,000 
workers affected, raised hourly pay by 22.5 cents 
effective June 28, 1959, and scheduled 21 cents 
more in May 1960 and 1961. 

Pay increases and improved fringe benefits to- 
taling 73 cents an hour over a 3-year period were 
provided in an agreement reached on July 10 by 
the Teamsters with the northern and central Cali- 
fornia chapters of the Associated General Con- 
tractors, Inc. Wage scales for the 5,000 workers 
affected were to go up 19 cents an hour effective 
July 1, 1959, and by identical amounts in 1960 and 
1961. Provisions for employer contributions of 
15 cents an hour for establishing a vacation fund 
(10 cents payable in October 1959 and the remain- 
der a year later) and a 1-cent increase (to a total 
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of 11 cents) in their payment to the union’s health 
and welfare fund were also included. 

A package settlement valued at about 70 cents 
an hour spread over 3 years was provided in an 
agreement for about 8,000 members of the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
employed by the Painting and Decorating Con- 
tractors Association of San Francisco. Pay in- 
creases amount to 58 cents an hour: 15 cents ef- 
fective July 1, 1959, 17 cents more on January 1, 
1961, and the final 26 cents, 6 months later. Basic 
hourly scales under the old contract were $3.35. 
Other agreement changes called for employer fi- 
nancing of a pension plan and vacation payments, 
the former by 10-cent-an-hour contributions be- 
ginning January 1, 1960, and the latter by 3 cents 
an hour starting January 1, 1961. 


Government and Services. Salary increases aver- 
aging between $15 and $20 a month for 76,000 
employees of the State of California were ap- 
proved by the State Personnel Board in June. 
The raises, effective July 1, 1959, amounted to 5 
percent for most workers but about 2,900 em- 
ployees received 10 percent increases. The latter 
raises, designed to correct occupational inequities, 
went to such groups as teachers working in State 
institutions, pharmacists, therapists, and labora- 
tory technologists, as well as general laborers and 
craft and equipment operators in pay steps below 
the maximum rate range for their job. The mini- 
mum monthly hiring rate was raised from $243 to 
$255. 

Pay raises of 4 to 5 percent for approximately 
22,000 teachers and 5.5 percent for about 2,000 
school administrators in the Los Angeles area 
were announced in early July. New yearly pay 
scales for teachers will range from $4,730 to $9,- 
000, as against the previous range of $4,550 to 
$8,580. 

Pay increases for 35,000 New York City hotel 
workers and a reduction in the workweek from 40 
to 35 hours for about 2,500 of the workers were 
featured in a 3-year contract signed on July 8 by 
the Hotel Trades Council, representing 14 unions, 
and the Hotel Association of New York City, Inc. 
The reduced workweek was to apply to engineers 
and maintenance workers only and to become ef- 
fective in the second contract year with no reduc- 
tion in weekly pay; these workers will receive 


$3.75- and $3.50-a-week pay raises in the first and 
third contract years, respectively. Weekly in- 
creases for other workers include : $1.25 in each of 
the 3 contract years for about 6,200 employees 
working on tips, $2.25 in 1959 and $2 in both 1960 
and 1961 for 9,000 housekeeping employees, and 
$3.75 in 1959 plus $3.50 in both 1960 and 1961 for 
dining room captains and hostesses, service bar- 
tenders, and window cleaners. More liberal vaca- 
tions beginning in 1960, a seventh paid holiday in 
1961, and an immediate increase in employer con- 
tributions to the industry insurance fund were also 
provided. 


Other Settlements. Prolonged negotiations cov- 
ering about 2,900 printers employed by 10 New 
York City newspapers were ended following rati- 
fication by members of Typographical Union 
Local 6 of a 2-year contract similar to agreements 
accepted earlier by other crafts in the same area. 
The $7-weekly package included $4 retroactive to 
December 8, 1958, when the previous contract ex- 
pired. The Typographical settlement had been 
delayed by a dispute over resetting of loca] dis- 
play advertisements received in plate or mat form. 
The new agreement continues the old clause gov- 
erning resetting (which the papers claimed was a 
form of featherbedding), with any new disputes 
over the resetting of specific advertisements to be 
subject to arbitration. A provision for 3 days’ 
paid funeral leave was added to the new 
agreement. 

Agreement to end a strike that had idled 17,000 
employees of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., Inc., in the New York City area for more than 
a month was reached by the Teamsters and com- 
pany representatives on July 24. The settlemnent, 
affecting 1,400 warehouse employees, had been de- 
layed by a jurisdictional dispute between two lo- 
cals of the union over certain jobs in the three 
struck warehouses. The 2-year contract, ratified 
by union members on July 27, provided weekly 
pay increases of $6 for men and $3 for women; 
rates will go up by $2 for both men and women 
in the second contract year. Double time instead 
of time and one-half for Sunday nightwork and 
other fringe benefit improvements were also 


included. 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1959, p. 183. 
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A contract raising wage and fringe benefit costs 
by an estimated 14 percent over a 3-year period 
was agreed upon in a settlement covering about 
5,000 employees of 125 ladies’ handbag establish- 
ments in the New York City area. The con- 
tract—ratified on July 23 by members of the In- 
ternational Leather Goods, Plastic and Novelty 
Workers’ Union and the New York Council of 
the National Authority for the Ladies’ Handbag 
Industry—included a $3-a-week pay increase for 
all weekworkers and for pieceworkers earning less 
than $90 a week, effective September 1959. Addi- 
tional wage increases of $2 a week are scheduled 
for 1961. To offset the effect of imports and out- 
side contracting, employers agreed to provide 
their plant workers with 212 hours overtime each 
week if they engage contractors or purchase hand- 
bags from outside sources. Other contract 
changes called for time and one-half after 7/2 
hours (instead of 8 hours), effective July 15, 1960, 
two additional paid holidays (total 6), and elimi- 
nation of time and one-half pay for work on 
holidays. 

Wage and fringe benefit improvements for 2,800 
employees of Mohasco Industries, Inc., Mohawk 
Carpet Mills Division, were provided in a 2-year 
contract ratified by members of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America on June 25. The settle- 
ment, affecting the company’s Amsterdam, N.Y., 
plant, provided pay increases in the first contract 
year ranging from 6 to 10 cents an hour for those 
paid on an hourly basis (with higher increases 
going to lower paid workers) and increases aver- 
aging 4 cents an hour for incentive employees. 
An additional 4 cents an hour for all employees is 
scheduled for June 6, 1960. Fringe benefit im- 
provements included an eighth paid holiday (to be 
taken as two paid half holidays on Christmas Eve 
and New Year’s Eve), an increase in hospital 
benefits to $14 a day (from $12), and higher surgi- 
cal and miscellaneous hospital expense allowances. 
Weekly sickness and accident benefits were raised 
from $30 to $33. The contract provided the first 
wage increase since 1956, although fringe benefits 
had been liberalized in 1957. 

Pay increases averaging 10 cents an hour for 
about 4,300 employees of the Corn Products Co. 
were agreed upon July 12 under a wage reopening 
clause of a contract with the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union. The settle- 


ment was subject to union membership ratification 
at company plants in Argo and Pekin, Ill., North 
Kansas City, Mo., and Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Escalation. Cost-of-living increases were sched- 
uled for about 600,000 workers as a result of a rise 
in the June Consumer Price Index to 124.5 percent 
of the 1947-49 average. Slightly more than one- 
half of these workers were to receive increases 
amounting to 2 cents an hour—including about 
211,000 employees covered by major trucking 
agreements and about 100,000 aircraft workers, 
most of whom are employed by Douglas, McDon- 
nell, and Northrop aircraft companies. Adjust- 
ments for the latter group are made quarterly, 
whereas trucking escalation adjustments are 
semiannual. 

Increases of about 1 cent an hour were sched- 
uled for approximately 230,000 employees of two 
electrical equipment manufacturers—the General 
Electric Co. and Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
Such adjustments, made on a quarterly basis, con- 
sisted of approximately 0.5 percent at General 
Electric and 1 cent an hour at Sylvania. 


Maritime Arbitration. Severance pay for sea- 
going engineer officers whose ships are transferred 
to a foreign flag was provided in a July arbitration 
award involving members of the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association sailing out of Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. The award called for termination 
pay ranging from 1 month’s to 1 year’s wages, 
depending on length of service. It covers all 
permanently assigned engineers aboard a trans- 
ferred vessel, whether they work during the ship’s 
last voyage or are on vacation or leave of absence; 
it also applies if the ship is laid up prior to trans- 
fer or turned over to a subsidiary or affiliate of 
the owner before its flag is changed. A similar 
severance pay system will apply to members of the 
International Organization of Masters, Mates and 
Pilots who, according to a 1958 arbitration award 
by AFL-CIO President George Meany, were to be 
covered by this latest award. 


Union Developments 
Longshore. Developments at the convention of 


the International Longshoremen’s Association 
(Ind.), as well as the election campaigning im- 
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mediately preceding the convention, highlighted 
that union’s activities during July. Anthony 
Anastasia, leader of the 10,000-member Brooklyn 
Local 1814, had announced his candidacy for the 
office of president in June after expressing con- 
cern over an earlier meeting between incumbent 
William V. Bradley and Harry Bridges, president 
of the West Coast International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (also independent) .? 
In preconvention activities, however, Mr. Anas- 
tasia reportedly was unable to rouse sufficient sup- 
port and on July 9, announced his withdrawal 
from the race because of what he said was his 
love for the union. Captain Bradley was subse- 
quently reelected unanimously at the convention, 
held July 13-17, and Mr. Anastasia was reelected 
13th vice president. 

Other convention news included an address de- 
livered by Teamster President James R. Hoffa 
and the forthcoming negotiations between the ILA 
and the New York Shipping Association. In dis- 
cussing contract negotiations, Alexander P. 
Chopin, chairman of the New York Shipping As- 
sociation, told delegates that “reasonable demands 
will be met with reasonable responses” from the 
employers and stated that “no one questions your 
right to share in the profits of technological im- 
provements.” He cautioned the union, however, 
not to “ask for the moon,” and said that there 
might not be any profits to share unless the union 
eliminates some of its alleged restrictions on the 
use of laborsaving devices. Existing contracts 
were scheduled to expire September 30, 1959. 

At a meeting of the union’s wage scale commit- 
tee and its executive board, initial contract de- 
mands were formulated on July 29. They 
included 8 hours’ pay for a 6-hour day, a 50-cent- 
an-hour increase over present rates, and a proposal 
to extend terms of the master contract with the 
New York Shipping Association covering wages, 
hours, and pension and welfare contributions to 
the Gulf ports. Present agreement terms apply 
to all ports from Maine to Virginia. Negotiations 
were to begin on August 10, 1959. 

Mr. Hoffa appealed to the delegates to “cast 
aside questions of propaganda and personal feel- 
ings” and work together with the Teamsters and 
the West Coast Longshoremen’s Union in the face 
of mutual problems such as organizing, jurisdic- 
tion, and automation. A policy resolution, ap- 


proved unanimously by delegates the day after 
Hoffa’s speech, disavowed friendship with the 
ILWU, rejecting the notion that “the interest of 
our international . . . can best be served by en- 
tering into alliances or associations with trade 
unions or other bodies dominated, controlled, or 
under the influence of totalitarian communism.” 
The statement expressed hope for continuation of 
long-standing harmonious relationships with the 
Teamsters. 


Teamsters. Cooperative efforts between the 
Teamsters and the ILWU continued with the an- 
nouncement by Teamster President Hoffa that the 
two unions would meet to study joint problems of 
automation and organization efforts in Hawaii. 
The Teamster chief disclosed that a tentative 
jurisdictional and mutual aid pact had been signed 
in connection with the latter issue. The Team- 
sters will organize drivers and workers in public 
warehouses away from the docks and in ware- 
houses connected with the construction industry. 
The ILWU—the largest union on the islands, 
with a reported 25,000 members—will retain 
jurisdiction of men employed in dock warehouses 
and, in addition, is to be given a free hand (by the 
Teamsters) to organize workers in craft in- 
dustries. 

The Teamsters on August 4 were denied a peti- 
tion filed with U.S. Supreme Court Justice Felix 
Frankfurter to postpone a court of appeals order 
granting the union’s board of monitors enforce- 
ment powers.’ Meanwhile, the monitor board, set 
up in January 1958 to oversee union activities 
after allegations of undemocratic election proce- 
dures,‘ received authorization from Federal Dis- 
trict Court Judge F. Dickinson Letts (who has 
retained jurisdiction over the case since it first 
came to court) to conduct its own investigation 
of rank-and-file complaints against Teamster 
leadership. Previously, the board had sent such 
complaints and its recommendations to union 
headquarters, which, the board said, was ignoring 
them. To speed up their investigation, the court 
granted the monitors permission to hire outside 
legal help to study testimony involving the 
Teamsters which had been accumulated by the 


2See Monthly Labor Review, August 1959, p. 918. 
® See Monthly Labor Review, August 1959, p. 917. 
«See Monthly Labor Review, March 1958, p. 300. 
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Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field. Martin F. 
O’Donoghue, chairman of the monitors, said the 
three-man group in the next few months would 
probably file with Judge Letts petitions seeking 
the removal of Mr. Hoffa as international presi- 
dent. The proposal was opposed by Daniel B. 
Maher (union-designated member of the board) 
but concurred in by Lawrence T. Smith (a former 
member of the law firm of Godfrey P. Schmidt, 
whom he replaced as a monitor) .° 

The Senate Select Committee’s investigation 
into Teamster activities continued through mid- 
July.° During this period there were charges of 
bribes being paid to maintain labor peace, of a 
union appointment going to a nonunion exconvict 
relative of an Ohio district union president, and 
of union funds being collected “to pull strings” to 
drop a 1954 Congressional investigation of top 
Ohio Teamster officials. Former Senator George 
H. Bender, who headed the investigation at that 
time and who is currently engaged at $125 a day 


5 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1959, p. 917. 
* See Monthly Labor Review, August 1959, p. 918, and pp. 983— 
991 of this issue. 


by the Teamsters to investigate alleged corruption 
within the union, referred to implications that he 
had taken a bribe as a “damnable lie.” Mr. Hoffa 
was questioned by the committee on a variety of 
subjects, including the proposed Teamster-[LWU 
alliance, communism in unions, trade union phi- 
losophy, and misuse of union funds. 

A referendum on affiliation of the 1,500-member 
Esso Tanker Men’s Union (Ind.) with the Sea- 
farers’ International Union (AFL-CIO) was be- 
ing held by the former union in late July. Under 
the affiliation move, the SIU was to charter the 
smaller union as an autonomous unit which would 
retain the right to control its own finances, sign its 
own agreements, and maintain its present juris- 
diction of jobs aboard vessels of the Esso Standard 
Oil Co. fleet. The pact—which would auto- 
matically terminate if the SIU should seek at any 
time to control the Tanker Union’s books, funds, 
paper, or records—calls for the smaller union to 
pay the regular Seafarers’ per capita tax of 30 
cents a month and 10 percent of initiation fees. 
The Esso Tanker Men’s Union was formerly a 
part of the Esso Tanker Men’s Association (also 
independent). 





Erratum 


The scale caption of the chart in the article Vesting Provisions in Pension 
Plans, published in the July 1959 issue of the Monthly Labor Review, p. 749, 
should have read “Percent of Workers in Plans Studied” rather than “Percent 
of Plans Studied.” 
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Eprror’s Nore.—Listing of a publication in this 
section is for record and reference only and 
does not constitute an endorsement of point 
of view or advocacy of use. 


Special Reviews 


Theory of Wages and Employment. By Allan M. 
Cartter. Homewood, IIl., Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1959. 193 pp., bibliography. $6. 

Professor Cartter states in his concluding chap- 
ter that there is increasing evidence of an impend- 
ing rapprochement between wage theorists and 
students of industrial relations. And indeed this 
appears to be so. However, some wage theorists 
may experience traumatic reactions from immer- 
sion in the complex labor market data dredged up 
by empirical research, while some students of 
industrial relations may be forced to relinquish 
the agreeable practice of blanket denunciation of 
existing wage doctrine. Both economic analysis 
and the study of industria] relations may well 
gain in the process. 

What Professor Cartter does, essentially, is to 
incorporate into the structure of wage theory, as 
summed up notably by J. R. Hicks and Paul H. 
Douglas, the major contributions that have been 
made during the past quarter of a century. The 
first part (five chapters) of the book describes the 
development of marginal productivity theory and 
its application to decisions at the level of the 
firm. To the older analysis is added the more 
recent contributions derived from the theory of 
imperfect competition, especially the case of 
monopsony in the labor market. Perhaps at this 
point more explicit attention should have been 
devoted to the consequences for wages of im- 
perfect competition in the product market. There 
is a useful analysis of the nature of the marginal 
revenue product curve for firms with technically 
fixed labor requirements (e.g., firms with parallel 
banks of machines, each requiring a given com- 
plement of men). 
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The second part (six chapters) of the volume 
deals Jargely with wage determination under col- 
lective bargaining. The discussion is in terms of 
various assumptions as to union and employer 
preference functions under conditions of constant, 
increasing, or decreasing demand for labor. In- 
creasing demand, arising either from an increase 
in labor productivity or in product demand, is 
viewed as the more typical case. Under these 
conditions, shared gains are possible for both 
parties, with the precise settlement falling some- 
where within a limited area of conflicting pref- 
erences for wage-employment combinations. 

If negotiated wage settlements are, within 
limits, indeterminate, does this imply a continuous 
divergence of wages under collective bargaining 
from those that would have been determined by 
market forces? Cartter thinks not. In fact, he 
writes that it is debatable whether unions “even 
possess the power to raise general money wages 
above what they would have been in the absence of 
unionism, much less real wages or labor’s share of 
total income.” Certainly the portion of this state- 
ment relating to the level of money wages is de- 
batable, especially if the concept of collective 
bargaining is broadened to include the collective 
social power of the bargaining units (not unions 
alone) to press for validation through monetary or 
fiscal policy of cost and price levels that may be 
excessive. 

In general, Professor Cartter has performed a 
difficult task with skill and imagination. The 
volume throws much light on the present state 
of wage theory; it should have wide use as a text 
and for reference purposes, and it should stimu- 
late additional work in the field. 

—H. M. Dovry 


Chief, Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The First Principles of Industrial Relations. By 
A. E. C. Hare. London, Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 1958. 146 pp., bibliography. $2.75, St. 
Martin’s Press, New York. 

The readable style of this book makes its con- 
clusions seem quite simple and obvious. Written 
by an Englishman, and reflecting British economic 
and social structure, many of the observations and 
conclusions nevertheless appear to be relevant to 
United States experience. 

Among the more interesting points made by Mr. 
Hare is the fact that, while strikes are a sign of 
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industrial discontent, the absence of strikes or a 
decline in their number does not necessarily indi- 
cate a decrease in industrial unrest. Like the 
other signs of unrest which he mentions (e.g., high 
rates of absenteeism), a reduction in strike activ- 
ity may occur in periods of unemployment or 
when labor’s bargaining power is otherwise weak- 
ened without any change in the underlying causes 
of unrest. The point is made, moreover, that the 
loss of output resulting from general lack of inter- 
est in work exceeds losses from the more obvious 
ways in which discontent is expressed. It is also 
pointed out that “Strikes and other signs of in- 
dustrial discontent are a normal feature of our 
form of industrial society and are signs that free- 
doms are a reality” and should not be suppressed 
unless they interfere seriously with the freedom 
of others. 

The author traces the reasons for industrial 
discontent to the following five characteristics of 
industrial work, the first three of which are basic: 
Industrial work (1) is group work; (2) involves 
division of labor; (3) is carried on under control, 
with the employer exercising rights of discipline 
and determining physical working conditions; 
(4) is wage work and, hence, usually involves con- 


siderable economic insecurity ; and (5) is normally 


carried on for profit. Both the social and eco- 
nomic factors in discontent are discussed. 

The distinguishing mark of the industrial 
worker, it is stated, is his lack of any means of 
livelihood other than the sale of his labor; he 
seldom has reserves on which to rely if he does 
not work regularly. There is discussion of the 
reasons why industrial work is normally: not a 
source of satisfaction to the worker. The prob- 
lems of workers’ understanding the reasons for 
employers’ orders are discussed in the case of 
firms where top management is separated from 
direct contacts with workers. 

It is pointed out that discontent with pay may 
involve dissatisfaction with the size of the wage 
with respect both to its ability to provide physical 
necessities and its relation to income of other 
workers and groups in society. Discontent is in- 
creased by the ignorance of the functions of 
management and the cost problems employers 
face, as well as by the general lack of understand- 
ing by the workers of the reasons for the em- 
ployer’s orders and by the employer of workers’ 
attitudes. 


The author discusses possible remedies for in- 
dustrial discontent in terms of steps to “remove 
workers’ disabilities,’ modify inequalities of in- 
come, provide for workers receiving a fair share 
of the proceeds of industry, develop common in- 
terests of workers and employers, and maintain 
discipline without resort to economic sanctions. 
He discusses these in terms of what government, 
unions, and employers can do. 

—Lity Mary Davi 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Men and Their Work. By Everett Cherrington 
Hughes. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1958. 
184 pp., bibliography. $4. 

Work and Society. By Edward Gross. New 
York, Thomas T. Crowell Co., 1958. xiv, 652 
pp. $6.75. 

These two books represent the sociological ap- 
proach to the field of work. The focus is on work 
as social interaction. Professor Hughes’ slim 
volume, which is directed toward the more ad- 
vanced reader, is a selected collection of his papers 
written during the past 30 years. His essays are 
primarily concerned with the collective efforts of 
persons in professional and would-be professional 
occupations to exert control over the terms of their 
work. Professor Gross’ book is a college text for 
courses with titles such as industrial sociology, 
industry and the community, and the sociology of 
occupations. The central assumption of Profes- 
sor Gross’ textbook, which covers a wide area of 
work in our society, is that work must be looked at 
comparatively before it can be understood. 

In his first paper, Cycles, Turning Points, and 
Careers, Professor Hughes indicates the broad 
framework of his thinking by stating that work 
represents but one aspect of man’s total existence 
within the rhythms and cycles of birth, growth 
and decline, and death. His other essays cover 
many subjects, ranging from the subtle process of 
transforming a student of medicine into a physi- 
cian to a discussion of professional and career 
problems of sociology. 

In a particularly perceptive essay, Professor 
Hughes examines the endeavors of some occupa- 
tions to achieve professional status. He first 
points out that library and social work and nurs- 
ing have developed because of new technical de- 
velopments, social movements, and/or relatively 
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new social institutions. Using these occupations 
as examples, he traces the trend toward pro- 
fessionalism. The first people recruited to an oc- 
cupation generally come from other areas of work ; 
they soon attempt to attach the training schools 
to universities, establish standard terms of study, 
and delegate certain functions to nonprofessional 
people so that they can devote themselves to what 
they consider professional work. 

Eventually, the question is raised—for what 
are the people in the new profession being 
trained? It becomes apparent that, in many 
cases, the basic techniques are something one 
learns as a condition of qualifying for promotion 
as an administrator. Professor Hughes asks the 
pertinent question whether graduate school train- 
ing culminating in a Ph. D., for which research 
is required, is the best way to train administra- 
tors. A study of the developmental process of 
new professions, he concludes, may help us in 
solving some of the problems found in the old 
professions. 

A division of labor, says Professor Hughes, is 
fundamental in all human work. This division 
implies interaction which indicates that no line 
of work can be fully understood outside the social 
matrix in which it occurs or the social system of 
which it is a part. The author suggests that a 
proper study of the division of labor should in- 
clude an examination of any system of work from 
the points of view of all the people involved. He 
asks that those interested in raising their status 
ought to consider how solutions of their own 
problems might affect other people. 

Professor Hughes is more concerned with ideas 
than with details of research. His original and 
provocative thinking will provide worthwhile 
reading for those concerned with the institutional 
implications of the development of professional 
occupations in our labor force. His sober analysis 
and objectivity are marred only when he discusses 
his own occupation—sociology—and its relation- 
ship to some of the other social sciences. 

The conceptual framework used by Professor 
Gross is developed by examining work in other 
societies and by comparing the work activities 
of different occupational groups within our own 
society. The four universal categories derived 
from his comparisons are The Institutional Sys- 
tem, the Status and Authority System, The Career, 
and the Work Group. 


In order to enable his readers to better under- 
stand an occupation, Professor Gross first con- 
siders how occupations are related to each other 
and the social structure as a whole. He then ex- | 
amines the ways in which a society evaluates its 
occupations, how persons attain a desired occupa- 
tional status, how their occupational behavior is 
then controlled, and how individuals move 
through the occupational system. The intimate 
ties that a person in an occupation has with co- 
members of his occupation, and the ways in which 
this colleagueship is developed, are cogently ex- 
plained by Professor Gross. 

His rather thorough examination of occupa- 
tional choice in the career process failed to include 
any reference as to the effect of vocational guid- 
ance upon persons in choosing their fields of work. 
He recognizes that youngsters and their families 
are not always qualified to make occupational se- 
lections but does not indicate that, professional 
guidance might be of value to some persons in 
making this crucial decision. 

—Howarp Rosen 


Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Social Mobility in Industrial Society. By Sey- 
mour M. Lipset and Reinhold Bendix. 
Berkeley, University of California, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, 1959. 309 pp. $5, 
University of California Press, Berkeley. 

It is a pleasure to recommend this new book by 
Lipset and Bendix, which presents findings from 
a number of their earlier studies as well as from 
a vast array of scattered literature on the subject 
of social mobility. It is a readable and scholarly 
discussion of questions important not only to 
economists, sociologists, and psychologists, but 
also to practitioners in personnel and educational 
programs. The technician interested in assessing 
procedures for measuring the degree and charac- 
ter of upward mobility in industrial societies and 
the factors influencing it will find this study 
invaluable. 

The evidence presented by the authors is sub- 
stantial. It includes general measures of social 
mobility in different countries, and findings of 
more specialized studies dealing with recruitment 
to the business elite and the professions, and with 
the patterns of movement between manual and 
nonmanual occupations. The results of psycho- 
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logical studies are summarized to assess the im- 
portance of intelligence and motivation as factors 
in mobility. Some new evidence is developed 
from analysis of the lifetime work histories of a 
sample of family heads in Oakland, Calif. 

Recent studies show essentially similar rates of 
social mobility in different industrialized coun- 
tries, and the writers conclude that “social mobil- 
ity of societies becomes relatively high once their 
industrialization, and hence their economic ex- 
pansion, reaches a certain level.” Moreover, they 
find that the rate of economic expansion is more 
significant in determining the extent of social mo- 
bility in a given country than variations in politi- 
cal, economic, or cultural value systems. The 
social context in which economic development 
takes place, however, influences the differential 
distribution of educational opportunities and of 
motivation for achievement among individuals, 
and there is evidence that urbanization affects the 
distribution of educational opportunities, while 
the circumstances surrounding entry to the labor 
market affect the social placement of individuals 
and groups. 

Lipset and Bendix rightly emphasize the need 
for research on the processes of adaptation to oc- 
cupational settings, to social status classes, and 
to changing income levels and standards of liv- 
ing. They raise but do not answer the intriguing 
question of why protests against industrialization 
have taken a revolutionary form in some countries 
but not in others at approximately the same stage 
of development. Adaptation processes in social 
mobility are found to be a source of both assets 
and liabilities to the general welfare, and the 
writers challenge the generally accepted position 
that a high degree of social mobility is, in and 
of itself, a desirable goal or that greater equality 
of opportunity can necessarily be identified with 
human happiness. Their emphasis on the values 
to society of immobility reminds this reviewer of 
a work situation, in which one can “thank God for 
unambitious people” who keep the plant running 
while others are busy climbing the occupational 
ladder. One of the important questions that 
needs further research, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, is the relative values of stability and flex- 
ibility in adaptations to long-term social and 


economic change. —Gutapys L. PaLMEr 


The Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


518055—59—6 


The Trades Union Congress, 1868-1921. By B. 
C. Roberts. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1958. 408 pp. $6.50. 

The appearance of a scholarly though sympa- 
thetic analysis of the 90-year-old central organi- 
zation of British labor has been long overdue. 
This volume is a worthwhile contribution in an 
area where there has been a significant deficiency 
in British institutional history. Mr. Roberts pro- 
vides us with an extremely useful standard ac- 
count of developments and issues which have 
determined the actions and thoughts of British 
trade unionism in its period of formation. This 
is a refreshing departure from the partisan or 
ideological assessments of British labor history 
when painted as an aspect of the grand sweep of 
the social and economic change of the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. It is equally welcome 
as a more realistic treatment of British crganized 
labor as an institution having its own direction 
and power rather than as a marginal or incidental 
factor to be considered in a clinical statistical 
fashion as a footnote to economic history. The 
study achieves a balance in presenting the inter- 
play of idealistic aspirations and practical eco- 
nomic trade union interests in the development of 
the Trades Union Congress as a national institu- 
tion with a distinct personality. 

Although there have been frequent references, 
analyses, and criticisms of the TUC in the more 
general labor histories, this is the first systematic 
documented account of the organization and the 
issues which form its sinew and spirit to which 
one can refer with confidence without perusing 
the original proceedings and reports. 

Full credit is due the author for avoiding the 
common tendency to treat the Liberal orientation 
of the early TUC either apologetically or as an 
aberration of the shaky formative period. The 
Liberal tradition was firmly ingrained in (and 
evidences of it continued to permeate) the TUC 
even after it had become established on a firm 
footing with national standing and identified on 
the national scene with socialistic attitudes. Well 
done are the descriptions of the uncertainties 
within the TUC as to the extent of, and means it 
should employ, in its political and industrial func- 
tioning which led to the fathering of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions (1899) and the Labor 
Representation Committee (1900); the practical 
problems of ironing out labor-management fric- 
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tion between the unions and the cooperatives ; and 
the gradual transformation from a Liberal to a 
socialistic orientation seeking practical economic 
objectives within a democratic political frame- 
work. Equally important are the accounts of re- 
constitution through the change in the quantity 
and quality of its membership and the rise in the 
relative status of labor in the community. 
Through this history of the evolution of the Con- 
gress, a central theme of essential significance to 
free trade unionists generally emerges; specifi- 
cally, if British trade unionism came to be guided 
by a belief that the state had a certain responsi- 
bility for social action, this belief was bounded 
by a more powerful philosophy of voluntaryism 
in a pluralistic society in which the trade unions 
as responsible segments of the community must 
remain free to act independently of the state as 
well as the employers. 


The volume takes us through 1921, by which 
time the TUC has achieved a new measure of 
national strength and prominence which had been 
crystallized by the forces unleashed during World 
War I. The TUC was reorganized at the close 
of the war in the light of a new balance of power 
in British society which still had to be tested in 
the industrial upheaval of 1926, the long inter- 
war depression, and World War II which in turn 
placed British organized labor on the threshold 
of a new larger order of power. 


A second volume dealing with the development 
of trade union policy during the painful interwar 
years, and the implementation of these policies 
after World War II would be a worthy sequel to 
Mr. Roberts’ study. 


—-Herpsert E. WEINER 


Office of International Economic and Social Affairs 
U.S. Department of State 


Absenteeism 


Voluntary Absence From Work. By Hilde Behrend. (In 
International Labor Review, Geneva, February 1959, 
pp. 109-140. 60 cents. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Prevention and Control of Industrial Absenteeism. By 
Jack F. Culley. Iowa City, State University of 
Iowa, Bureau of Labor and Management, 1959. 22 
pp. (Information Series, 2.) 


Apprenticeship 


Apprenticeship and Training in the Electrical Contracting 
Industry. Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 1959. 40 pp. 
(Bull, T-149.) Free. 


The Crisis in Apprentice Training. By Louis Ruthen- 
burg. (Jn Personnel, American Management Asso- 
ciation, New York, July-August 1959, pp. 28-33. 
$1.75; $1.25 to AMA members.) 


Cooperative Movement 


Federal Credit Unions: Twenty-Five Years of Self-Help 
Security. By William E. Allen. (Jn Social Security 
Bulletin, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Social Security Administration, Washing- 
ton, June 1959, pp. 12-15. 25 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington.) 


Some Trends Within the World Cooperative Movement: 
Parts I and II. (Jn International Labor Review, 
Geneva, May 1959, pp. 537-549; June 1959, pp. 643- 
661. 60 cents each. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Kooperativ Verksamhet, 1957. Stockholm, Kommerskol- 
legium, 1959. 114 pp. Summary in English. 


Housing 


1956 National Housing Inventory: Characteristics of the 
1956 Inventory, United States and Regions. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, 1959. 96 pp. (Vol. III, Pt. 1.) $1. 


Trends in Building Permit Activity. By Adela L. Shesser, 
Henry F. Haase, Marvin Wilkerson. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1959. 123 pp. (Bull. 1243.) 65 cents, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington. 


Twenty Years of Public Housing—Economic Aspects of 
the Federal Program. By Robert Moore Fisher. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1959. 303 pp., bibli- 
ography. $6.50. 


Fifty Years of Housing—A New York Revolution. By 
Tom Brooks. (Jn Industrial Bulletin, State Depart- 
ment of Labor, New York, June 1959, pp. 9-13.) 


Workers’ Housing. Geneva, International Labor Office, 
1959. 84 pp. (Report VIII(1) prepared for Inter- 
national Labor Conference, 44th session, 1960.) 75 
cents. Distributed in United States by Washington 
Branch of ILO. 


Industrial Health 


Mental Health in Industry. By Alan A. McLean, M.D., 
and Graham C. Taylor, M.D. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958. 262 pp. $6.50. 
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Radiation Protection in Industry. (In Occupational 
Safety and Health, Geneva, pp. 5-11. 75 cents. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
ILO.) 


Radiation as an Industrial Medical Problem. By Charles 
M. Dunham. (Jn Journal of Occupational Medicine, 
Chicago, April 1959, pp. 199-202. $1. 


The Probiem Drinker on the Job. By Harrison M. Trice. 
Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1959. 50 
pp., bibliography. (Bull. 40.) Free to residents of 
New York State; 30 cents to others. 


The Organization and Administration of Occupational 
Health in the Federal Republic of Germany. By 
Med. K. Koetzing. (Jn Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery, Chicago, April 1959, pp. 181-184. $1.25.) 


Industrial Relations 


The Journal of Industrial Relations. Sydney, Australia, 
Industrial Relations Society, 1959. 68 pp. (Vol. 1, 
No. 1, April 1959; first issue of biannual periodical.) 
Annual subscription £1; single copy 10s.; free to 
Society members, Journal of Industrial Relations, 
Goldsbrough House, Loftus Street, Sydney. 


Management-Employee Committees—The Results of 
Australian Research. By L. R. Wall and W. P. 
Butler. (Jn Personnel Practice Bulletin, Australian 
Department of Labor and National Service, Mel- 
bourne, March 1959, pp. 40-47. 3s. 6d.) 


Changing Industrial Relations Problems in Atomic 
Energy. By Oscar 8. Smith. Champaign, University 
of Illinois, Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1959. 15 pp. (Lecture Series, 18.) 10 cents. 


Labor Movement 


The German Trade Union Movement. By Franz Lepin- 
ski. (Jn International Labor Review, Geneva, Jan- 
uary 1959, pp. 57-78. 60 cents. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Tokyo, General Coun- 
(Sohyo 


Trade Union Movement of Japan. 
cil of Trade Unions of Japan, 1959. 49 pp. 
News 145.) 


Trade Unionism in Malaya. By Alex Josey. Singapore, 
Donald Moore, 1958. 116pp. Rev. ed. 


Labor Organizations 


By Leo Bromwich. New York, 
Single copies 


Union Constitutions. 
Fund for the Republic, 1959. 42 pp. 
free. 


The International Metalworkers’ Federation: An Inter- 
national Labor Study. By Joseph L. Harmon. 


Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, Office of 
International Labor Affairs, 1959. 192 pp. 55 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


The Crisis of American Labor. By Sidney Lens. New 
York, Sagamore Press, 1959. 318 pp. $6. 


A New Philosophy for Labor. By Gus Tyler. New 
York, Fund for the Republic, 1959. 14 pp. Single 
copies free. 


What the TUC Is Doing. London, Trades Union Con- 


gress, 1959. 44pp. 6d. 


Manpower 


Human Resources for Egyptian Enterprise. By Fred- 
erick Harbison and Ibrahim Abdelkader Ibrahim. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958. 230 pp. 
$5.50. 


Population and Labor Force Projections for the United 
States, 1960 to 1975. Washington, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1959. 56 pp. 
(Bull. 1242.) 40 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Manpower in Selected Metal Crafts, New York State: 
Part I, The State-Wide Picture; Part II, Area Data. 
New York, State Department of Labor, Division of 
Research and Statistics, 1959. 11 and 55 pp. 
(Publications B-107 and B-—108.) 


Modifications in Manpower Management: [Proceedings 
of the 1958 Personnel Management Conference of the 
Bureau of Business Management, University of Illi- 
nois.] Edited by Aline L. Hopkins. Urbana, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, College of Commerce and Business 
Administration, Bureau of Business Management, 
[1959]. 50 pp. (PMC-10.) $2. 


The Challenge of the 1960’s: Manpower Management. 
By Charles A. Myers. (Jn Personnel, American 
Management Association, New York, May-June 1959, 
pp. 15-21. $1.75; $1.25 to AMA members.) 


The Virgin Islands Look to the Future. By Kenly Chiles. 
(In Employment Security Review, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. 
Employment Service, June 1959, pp. 23-26, 28. 20 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. ) 


Manpower Problems in Brazil. By Estanislau Fischlo- 
witz. (Jn International Labor Review, Geneva, 
April 1959, pp. 398-417. 60 cents. Distributed in 


United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


I Conti di Movimento delle Forze di Lavoro Negli Anni, 
1954-57. By Vincenzo Siesto. (Jn Rassegna di Sta- 
tistiche del Lavoro, Confederazione Generale della 
Industria Italiana, Rome, January-April 1959, pp. 
3-16.) 
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Gilder Workers and the Aged 


Employment Problems of Older Workers. By Jack F. 
Culley and Fred Slavick. Iowa City, State University 
of Iowa, Bureau of Labor and Management, 1959. 
88 pp. (Information Series, 1.) 50 cents. 


Spending Patterns of Older Persons. By Zoe Campbell. 
(In Management Record, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., New York, May 1959, pp. 85-87, 
100-101.) 


Selected References on Aging—An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. Washington, U.S. Department of Health, 
Bducation, and Welfare, 1959. 110 pp. 50 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Personnel Practices and Management 


Statements of Personnel Policy. By Geneva Seybold. 
New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1959. 87 pp. (Studies in Personnel Policy, 169.) 


Management and Employee Motivation. By Robert C. 
Burns. (In Public Personnel Review, Chicago, April 
1959, pp. 122-127. $2.) 


The Motivation, Productivity, and Satisfaction of Work- 
ers—A Prediction Study. By A. Zaleznik, C. R. 
Christensen, F. J. Roethlisberger. Boston, Harvard 
University, Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, 1958. xxii, 442 pp., bibliography. $6. 


Behavior of Industrial Work Groups—Prediction and 
Control. By Leonard R. Sayles. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. 182 pp. $4.75. 


Man and Organization: Three Problems in Human Rela- 
tions in Industry. By William Foote Whyte. Home- 
wood, Ill, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1959. 103 pp. 
$4.50. 


Employees’ Attitude Toward Unionization, Management, 
and Factory Conditions: A Survey Case Study. By 
Anthony Stampolis. Atlanta, Georgia State College 
of Business Administration, Bureau of Business and 
Beonomic Research, 1958. 48 pp. (Research Paper 
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A.—Employment 


TABLE A-1. Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
(In thousands] 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
(In thousands) 
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TABLE A-8. Production or nonsupervisory workers in nonagricultural establishments, by 
industry '—Continued 
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TABLE A-4. Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ' 
[All items except average benefit amounts are in thousands] 
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6 The rate is the number of insured unemployed as a percent of i. Railroad Unemploymen 
the average covered emp t in a 12-month eterans’ F programs te Assistance Act of 1952 (not 
Includes data for the Federal civilian employee program through June ted separately in table), which terminates January 31, 1960. 


§ Includes data for the Federal civilian em ee program for the period "gentile U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security for 
October 1958-June 1959 endebe a items except railroad unemployment insurance, which is prepared by the 
* Excludes data on - and payments made jointly with other programs. 8. Railroad Retirement Board. 
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Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,'! by industry—Continued 
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! For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received Ray, 


1958 and coverage of these series, see footnote 1, table A-2. during ws month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (IC 

In addition, hours hours and earnings data for anthracite mining have been re- Group 
vised from January 1953 and are not comparable with those published in ‘ Date Telate to domestic nonsu nonsupervisory 7 seplevess —~ 
issues prior to August 1958. 5 Average weekly earnings have been revised January 1958 

For mining, manufacturing, laundries, and and are not strict! comparable with data for earlier years. Average way 
data refer to production and related workers; for contract construction, to hours and average hourty earnt ings are new series, gvalinble bens Jemumry 3 
construction workers; and for the industries P Me ay AH only; ad iditional value of board, room, 
ad. to nonsupervisory workers and working supervisors. 
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Preliminary. 
Figures for Class I railroads (excluding yap oe terminal companies) Source: U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
based upon monthiy data summarized in -300 report by the Inter- series except that for Class I railroads (see f footnote 3). 
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1 See footnote 1, table C-3. 
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TaBLE D-1. Consumer Price Index'—All city average: All items, groups, subgroups, and special 
groups of items 


(1947-49 = 100] 
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1 The Consumer Price Index measures the average Gam ts pie 
ices purchased by urban wage-earner and worker 
medium-size, and small cities are combined for 


shown here, total food includes restaurant meals 
and other food bought and eaten away from home. 
3 Includes eggs, fats —= oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 


and other salsosiiomecus 
4 In addition to sul be a here, total housing includes the purchase 
homeowner costs. 


price of homes and ot. 
miscellaneous ite: 
id fuels, fuel oil, textile housefurnishings. 


5 Includes yard goods, pee, ¢ one 
* Includes food, house paint, 
household paper, electric light bali. laundry soap and detergents, apparel 


gasoline, motor oil, prescriptions and 
tes. , beer, and w 


poe porch flooring, Di) 
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toys, and "sporting 
§ Includes rent, home purchase, real estate taxes, mortgage interest, 
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avian hospitalization and surgical insurance, barber =e beaut y 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—All items and food indexes, by city 
[1947-49 = 100) 
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! oo ae 1. ey we time-to-time changes in prices of goods +All items indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and once every 3 
ices purchased wage-earner and clerical-worker families. months on a rotating cycle for 15 other cities. 
They dono do not one te whether ite it costs more to live in one city than in another. 4 Not available. 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,! by group and subgroup of commodities 
[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified] 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities—Continued 
[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified} 
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! As of January 1958, new weights reflecting 1954 values were introduced 3 Revised. 
into the index. Technical details furnished upon request to the Bureau. ‘ January 1958= 100. 
2 Preliminary. 5 Not available. 
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TABLE D-4. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by stage of processing and durability of product 


[1947-49 = 100] 
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1! See footnote 1, table D-3. Nore: For description of the series b ea see New BLS 
? Preliminary. Economic Sector Indexes of Wholesale por iy Labor Review, 
3 Revised. December 1955, pp. 1448-1453); and by Pre dn of product and data begin: 
at am. 1947, see Wholesale Prices and Prices Indexes, 1957, BLS Bull. 
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